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The Week. 


Senator Wrison has introduced a most important bill for the en- 
forcement of the second clause of the Constitutional Amendment, pro- 
viding for the protection of all inhabitants of every State without dis- 
tinction of race or color. If this should be passed, and made operative 
as regards Chinese and Indians in California and other frontier States, 
not only would a great deal of outrageous cruelty be prevented, but 
one most potent promoter of barbarism in new communities, the pres- 
ence of a large body of outlaws, on whom robbery and murder may be 
perpetrated not only without punishment, but without even public 
reprobation, would be removed. 


ee 


Mr, THAppEvs STEVENS made an elaborate speech last Monday in 
favor of treating the States lately in revelt as Territories, until such 
time as the rest of the country shall consider it safe to re-admit them 
to the Union; in favor of which plan Mr. Stevens said much, and said 
it well. But then his rhetoric is often rather strong meat for babes, as 
when he compares the Southern States to “the conquered cities of 
Latium.” Upon the sentence at the close, in which he expressed his 
belief that the late Chief-Justice Taney was condemned for the Dred 
Scott decision “to everlasting fire,’ we can hardly trust ourselves to 
Many people will be ready to believe that a person who 
uses such language in a debate is hardly in a fit state of mind to legis- 


comment. 


late either for “the conquered cities of Latium’ 
or territory. 


or of any other state 


> -e 
Mr. SumNER made last week an attack on the President, which was 
to say the least in very bad taste. 
length elsewhere: 


We have commented on it at some 
Mr. Sumner, when facing the “lords of the lash,” 
in the Senate, did not like being disposed of by epithets and abuse. 
Has he lost that love of the propriety of debate for which he was then 
so great a stickler? : 


> 


Tue announcement of the ratification of the Constitutional Amend- 
ment was most important as an official proclamation to the world that 
slavery had de jure as well as de facto ceased to exist in the United 
States. But it would have been very much more welcome to a large 
portion of the public if it had not contained an acknowledgment of the , 
legal standing in the Union of the States lately in revolt. No harm 
would have been done by waiting till Congress had fairly passed on 
this question before issuing the proclamation, for Congress has certainly 
something to say about it. 


DECEMBER 


facile princeps. 


mander-in-chief. 
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28, 1865. 


Mr. WaAsusurne's bill to create a new military grade for the bene- 
fit of Gen, Grant, suggests many objections that might be urged against 
it. It is an unnecessary compliment or reward to one who is already 
It involves the promotion of some subordinate who 
may neither by merit nor popularity deserve to be made Lieutenant- 
General, It is opposed to public economy, inasmuch as it provides, 
without sufficient cause, for a salary quite equal to that of the Com- 
And, lastly, it offers a perpetual temptation to merge 
the two offices, if only out of parsimony, and convert the General into 
a President. Without abating one jot of the gratitude or admiration 
which the great captain has fairly won, we cannot persuade ourselves 
that the republic has failed to honor him sufficiently in both respects. 
pains 
Mr. Doouitte has introduced ill with regard to 


the qualifications of jurors in the United States courts, abolishing the 


a most sensible | 


absurd rule which makes an intelligent and honest man incompetent 
to try a prisoner if he has, in this age of newspapers, heard of his 
crime, or expressed any opinion about his guilt. 
> 
Tuomas Corwin died on the 18th. He was one of the best and 
brightest of that wonderful race of big-brained men whom the West 
is now contributing to the national politics, and who may be fairly 
said to constitute a new and most potent agent in shaping the national 
destinies. They are the first real apostles of democracy the world has 
seen, 
_ oe 

Tue Tribune, though usually a sober-minded paper, and remarkable 
for plain, vigorous, and unadorned English, seems Been com- 
the @bnstitutional 
wild seribe, in an article on the “ End 
“the 


to have 


pletely upset by the news of the ratification of 
Amendment, and allowed some 
of Slavery,” to call Christmas great anniversary of the human 


soul,” to make slavery “ fetters on the commerce and industry of the 
South,” which first * corroded her religion” and then “ ate out Aer man- 
hood like a canker.” “Fetters” like these are 


“ Slavery,” according to the same authority, has * 


not often met with. 
died violently cf its 
-one of the oddest deaths we ever heard of: 
that 
sentence that “the garment” of the defunct * is pollut 


own venom”’- and what 


makes the occurrence all the stranger is, we are told in the same 
The con- 


dition of the South, as described by the writer, is, we confess, to us 


ion,” 


inexplicable, for he says, * The past is a wall to her and a Golgotha; 
the future is illimitable and full of life, unless she strives against her 
The 
a wall and a Golgotha” 
clearly much for her to 
look forward to in the future if she avoids that singular “life in the 
suicide of virtue.” 





own soul to lead a life of oppression in the suicide of virtue.” 
behavior of “ the past”’ to her in being both “ 
is certainly very embarrassing; but there is 
Under all the circumstances, however, we confess 
we hardly know what to advise. 
; — > — 
Tue Postmaster-General has addressed a circular to the railroad 
managers, calling their attention to delays which occur on the various 
lines, owing to the practice of loading passenger and mail trains with 
freight. Railroad man- 
If the Postmaster-General could 


and would impose a penalty for all avoidable delays in mail trains, 


We doubt if it will make much impression, 
augers are used to mere remonstrances, 


some good might be accompltshed; but what chance is there of this? 
> 
A REIGN of terror appears to have begun in West Tennessee; at 
least notices to quit have been served on ex-officers of the Union army, 


threatening horrors dire in case of refusal. The recipients have called 


| Goyernor Brownlow’s attention to the matter. If anything of this kind 





802 

= = 
is attempted, there could not be a more effectual remedy than to quar- 
ter troops in the district in which the outrage is committed, at the ex- 
pense of the inhabitants, The incident suggests some dismal forebod- 
ings as to the future position of Northern men in the “ reconstructed 


South.” 





7~>- 





Reconcr“1ation of the Emperor of the French and his cousin, the 
Prince Napoleon, is one of the early probabilities. The prince has 
written a very friendly letter to M. Rouher about general politics, and 
saying nothing of that unhappy speech at Ajaccio, in Corsica, which 
caused all the trouble: and an interchange of affectionate letters has 
taken place between the Empress and the Princess Clotilde. 


———0<—e 





A CONVENTION representing France, Belgium, Switzerland, and Italy 
has met in Paris, to promote a monetary unity between those countries. 
In all the franc is already the standard piece, but it is now proposed to 
coin in the different countries francs of the same intrinsic value; and it 
is said that France will make overtures to other countries to establish 


the franc as the universal standard. With the United States little diffi- | 


culty is apprehended, the dollar being already so nearly a piece of five 
francs; and the adhesion of America once obtained, that of England 
and other countries of Europe would soon follow, it is expected. 
_ Ser eR a 

Two French engineers are about to leave Paris for Judea, where 
they are about to direct the construction of a railway already com- 
menced there. Think of a railway in the Holy Land, says the Jndeé- 
pendance Belge ; of Bethlehem station, and the Golgotha refreshment 


rooms! 
— ome 





Vern is in Paris, and is said to be writing a new opera for the 
story of the drama, “ Marion Delorme.” Now it is declared that Madame 
Ristori has not consented to come to America, as reported, but has, 
decidedly, refused the most tempting inducements. 





—____—_—__+-@o— 

Tue publication of the second volume of Napoleon’s life of Caesar 
will probably be delayed until April, the author desiring to make 
some impor gant modifications according to fresh documents. 


—— _— 
i 





Tne party in Spain most favorable to the war against Chili is that 
of absolutist and clerical principles. 
(according to the Journal des Débats) against the republics of South 


America are much the same as Lamartine’s against the United States, | 


The Chilians are “ proud, brutal, demagogic, and, worse than all, un- 
grateful to Spain, who has taught them to know the true God, and the 
benefits of civilization.” 


———— —— 


that she will proceed alone to carry it out, and will act without respect 
to the Federal Diet. 


Lp 
- a 





~ . 
Tur Gazette of Bavaria makes official announcement of ‘the early 
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Waite the Federal Council of Switzerland is considering important 
changes of constitution, the Swedish Diet is discussing projects otf 
reform, which tend to modify the whole internal polity of the realm. 
The Diet is now composed of four orders, representing the nobility, 

inheriting their places; the clergy, hereditary legislators in part and in 
part elective; the burgesses, elective; and the peasants, elective. It is 
proposed to abolish this system of representation, and reduce the num- 

ber of houses in the Diet one half. The burgesses and peasants favor 
the change ; the nobles are nearly divided ; the clergy is flatly opposed, 
because the right to clerical representation will be denied by it. 


o> 





| On the 10th of January, the Swiss people will vote for or against 

the changes proposed in the federal constitution. At Bile a public 
meeting of those opposed to the amendment has been held, and has 
passed a Bundesverfassungsverwerfungsvolksversammlungsbeschlugs, or reso- 
lution of the people’s assembly rejecting the revision of the federal 
constitution. 


ope — 


One of the questions of public interest which will come before the 
| Hungarian Diet is the emancipation of the Jews in Hungary from the 
| political disabilities under which they now labor. They are nearly a 
/million in number, monopolize the important commerce, and have 
| always been noted for their patriotism and fidelity to the cause of Hun- 
| garian nationality. 





o> 
oe 


Accorpine to the Nazione, of Florence, the chief features of the 
| clerical reform in Italy will be the sale of all ecclesiastical property, and 
| the conversion of the proceeds into rents, from which the archbishops, 
bishops, canons, and priests will receive fixed incomes, The colleges, 
| dioceses, and parishes will be diminished. 

| A Masonic lodge in Palermo has excommunicated the Pope! This 


——___—_--e 


action was taken in retaliation for the fulminations against freemasonry 
| launched from the Vatican. The brothers of the Palermo lodge de- 
'clare that “‘a man named Mastai Ferretti once received the Masonic 


baptism, and swore love and fraternity to the Masons, and that after- 
wards this man was created pope and king under the title of Pius IX.” 


a ~>- —— 


Iv is rumored, upon fair authority, that Prince Humbert, heir- 


apparent to the Italian throne, will espouse Maria, Princess of Russia, 
The complaints of this party | 





+o 
Tue Turkish Government has responded favorably to the French 
proposition for assembling a congress at Constantinople to consult as 


| to the best means of preventing the inroads of the cholera hereafter. 
| It is probable, however, that the Dervishes, and the more fanatical of 


the population, will oppose any sanitary measure which shall interfere 


| with the annual pilgrimage to Mecca, 
Prussta continues to bully the smaller German States. Having | 


failed to secure the co-operation of Austria in her purpose of restricting | 
the right of meeting in the free city of Frankfort, it is now declared 


——_—__ + e— 
CONGRESS. 
WASHINGTON, Dec. 23, 1865. 
Tue third week of Congress closes with little actual legislation ac- 
complished, but with much light thrown upon the temper and princi- 
ples of the legislators, It is already apparent that there is a clear 


and reliable majority of both Houses who will resist any re-admis- 


we 
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recognition of the kingdom of Italy by the Bavarian Government, ‘sion of the late rebel States to representation in Congress until firm 
Bavaria is moved to this step by the fact Gat neasty alt the European | security for the rights of the freedmen is obtained. Much has been 
powers, except Austria, have already taken it, and by the wish to pro- | aan ond predicted of the “conservative” temper of the Senate. as a 
tect and foster the numerous commercial and industrial relations of rom upon the more pronounced “radicalism” of the House ’ — 
the Bavarian and Italian peoples. It is said that a treaty of commerce | there are not so many as ten out of the thirty-eight Union Pinned = 
between Italy and the Zollverein will soon be concluded. manifest any tendency to accept anything short of absolute certainty 
‘on this point. Enough votes have already been taken to be decisive 
AvsTRIA seems to enjoy a momentary tranquillity in the possession | of this. 
of Venice, if we may judge from the fact that she is reducing her army Two most important measures have already passed the House. 
in Venetia. This, however, was to be expected as soon as Austria} One was the bill of the Committee on Commerce guaranteeing to all 
began to feel secure in Hungary. railway companies equal rights to carry freight and passengers from 
™ one State to another, thus ensuring freedom of transit and destroying 
Ir is rumored that, after the coronation of the Emperor of Austria | such odious monopolies as the Camden and Amboy tax upon through 
as King of Hungary, he will nominate his brother, the Archduke | travel. This owes its speedy passage partly to a happy suggestion in 
Charles Louis, as Palatine. the President’s message, and partly to the fact that one-half the present 
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House are new members, upon whom the powerful lobby influence 
has as yet had no effect. The same measure, now carried by a majority 
of 42, passed the House last session by the narrow majority of six, and 
was lost in the Senate by postponement. It will go through this time, 
however. The other decisive vote had in the House was that adopt- 
ing a proposed Constitutional Amendment prohibiting the United 


States, or any State, from paying any debt incurred in aid of rebellion. | 


Although this strikes a hard blow at the State-rights heresy, it passed 
by a vote of 150 to 11, the majority of Democratic members manifest- 
ing, by voting aye, either a hopeful sign of political regeneracy, or 
else a hopeful respect for the force of public opinion. 

Besides these formal acts of legislation, several declaratory resolu- 
tions of great significance have passed the House. One of these re- 


S05 


in cases where the internal revenue tax exceeds the duty, exchange, and expense of im- 
portation on the foreign article. 

Dec. 19.—In the Senate a message from the President was read, giving a highly 
favorable account of the attitude of the late rebel States toward the general Govern- 
ment, and enclosing reports from Carl Schurz and Lieutenant-General Grant of their 
own observations in the South. 





Mr. Sumner compared the message to that of President 
Pierce ** whitewashing” the enormities in Kansas, in 1856, whereupon Senators Dixon 
and Doolittle warmly defended the President from the charge of “ whitewashing” the 
South. The President also submitted the report of Major-General Howard, Commis- 
sioner of the Freedmen’s Bureau. 

In the House Mr. Banks offered a resolution as to the expediency of establishing 


military and naval schools in every State. Referred. The House passed a bill author- 


| izing all railroad companies in the United States to convey freight, passengers, etc., on 
| their way from any State to another State, thus virtually repealing all monopoly of 


| transit granted by existing State laws. 


The vote was ayes 93, nays 51. A resolution 


| submitting to the States a constitutional amendment, prohibiting the payment, either 


affirms the validity of the test oath and pronounces against its being | 


dispensed with. It passed by the heavy majority of 93. 


claring it to be the duty of Congress to “ realize and secure the largest 


attainable liberty to the whole people of the Republic, irrespective of 


color or race,” was adopted by 71 majority. A third, declaring against 
the power of Congress to extend the elective franchise, was voted down 
by 65 majority. 

The speeches of Messrs. Stevens and Raymond upon reconstruction 
were neither so comprehensive nor so able as was expected from the 
previous reputation of the speakers. 
man can claim to be decisively the leader of any considerable portion 
of the House. 

Mr. Sumner’s exposé of the outrages perpetrated upon the freedmen 
and the disloyal spirit that prevails so widely in the South, was chiefly 
documentary, and, for that reason, the more effective. But the unskil- 
fulness of his exordium, dealing so liberaily in hackneyed epithets and 
slang phrases, was fairly amenable to criticism. The gauntlet is now 
thrown down between the champions of the “ reconstructed ” South 
and those who believe that regeneration should go before reconstruc- 
tion. To the dictum of the President, “‘ We must trust the South,” the 
firm answer is returned by Mr. Sumner and many others, “ The South 
cannot yet be trusted.” 

Some of the more advanced in opinion among Congressmen express 
themselves warmly against the President’s action in withdrawing pro- 
visional governments and restoring complete civil power into the hands 
of recently elected rebel officials in several States. That this is done 
by the President and his Secretary of State pending a solemn official 
investigation by Congress, through its joint committee of fifteen, into 
the whole question of the condition and rights of the Southern States, 
is complained of asa close approach to usurpation. Some members 
say that Congress might just as well adjourn sine dice 
this policy is to be the order of the day. 

The passage of the bill conferring suffrage upon the colored men in 
this District is regarded as certain. The “ election,” yesterday, to take 
the sense of the white people of the District upon it, resulted in the 
polling of 6,603 votes, out of a population of 100,000. As the friends 
of equal suffrage did not vote at all, the result was a foregone conclu- 
sion, and will, of course, have no influence upon Congress. 


DIARY. 


Monday, Dec. 18, 1865.—In the House, Mr. Baker's resolution declaring that, in 
restoring the States lately in rebellion, the largest attainable liberty should be secured 
to the whole people, irrespective of color, was referred to the Joint Committee on recon- 
struction, the House having previously refused to lay it on the table by 35 ayes to 106 
nays. Mr. Washburne offered a bill to repeal the fishing bounties. Referred. A resolu- 
tion declaring against any extension of the elective franchise by act of the President or 
of Congress was laid on the table—ayes 111, nays 46. A resolution that the test-oath of 
July 2, 1862, is of binding force and should in no case be dispensed with, was adopted, 
the House previously refusing to table it by a vote of 32 to 125. The House passed the 
Senate resolution to devote the 12th of February to a commemoration ot Abraham Lin- 
coln, an address to be delivered before both Houses by E. M. Stanton. Also passed a 
bill to pay Mrs. Mary Lincoln the sum of $25,000, previously rejecting an amendment for 
$100,000. The Judiciary Committee reported bill extending the right of suffrage in 
the District of Columbia ; made a special order for January 10. 


and go home, if 


| speech in defence of his bill annul 


| regarding freedmen. He declared th 


A resolution pledging | 


the House to the contraction of the currency and resumption of specie payments as | 


soon as the business interests of the country will permit, was passed—yeas 144, nays 
6. A bill to enable loyal citizens in late rebel States to form a constitution and State 


government preparatory to admission to the Union, was referred to the Committee on | 


Reconstruction. 
{n the Senate, a bill appropriating half a million dollars for the relief of destitute 
indians was passed. House bill, appropriating $30,000 for refitting the President's 


house, was passed. A resolution was passed look:ng to protection of manufactures | after pardon or on proof of loyalty is 83,170. 


Another, de- | 


| while the testimony of General Grant and of the President was on the other side, 


It is manifest that neither gentle- | 


| Stevens presented credentials of H. C. Warmuth, as delegate from the * 
|} Louisiana, backed by 19.000 voters. 


by the United States or by any one of the States, of debts incurred in aid of rebellion 
against the United States, was passed, ayes 150, nays 11. 
Dec. 2.—In Senate, House bill appropriating $25,000 for Mrs. 


I Mary Lincoln was 
passed. 


Mr. Wilson's bill to maintain the freedom of the inhabitants of the States 
lately in rebellion was taken up, when Mr. Sumner spoke at length in its favor, declar 
ing the necessity of protection to the freedmep, speedy and effective, at the hands of 
the federal Government. . in the 
South to prove that great outrages and abuses exist serting 
that Mr. Sumner’s authorities were er as isolated instances, 


The 


He quoted numerous testimonies from travellers, ete 
Mr. Cowan replied 





parteand prejudiced, as well 
bill was laid over. 

In the House a bill authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to appoint Assistant 
Mr. Jenckes offered a b 
Civil Service Commission, whose duty it shall be to examine an 


Assessors of Internal Revenue was passed. 1 establishing a 


d judge of the qualifica- 
tions of candidates for office under the federal Government. Referred. Mr. Banks offered 
a resolution that the reporters of the official proceedings of the House in the Congrees- 





sional Globe be declared officers of the House, to b 
the Speaker's approval. The House refused previous question on the 
Credentials of G, H. Kyle, a representative from Arkan- 
sas, were referred to the Joint Committee on Reconstruction. Mr. Stevens offered a 





Appointed or removed only with 


‘r the 





to or 





resolution, ayes 53, nays 74. 


bill doubling pensions of sufferers by the war, and to pay them, as well 


the 


as damages 
Referred. Mr. 
Territory” of 
Reconstruction. 


done to loyal men, out of the confiscated property of enemy. 
Referred to Joint Committee on 
The Senate bill for relief of destitute Indi 
resolution looking to reduction of internal revenue 
such tax exceeds the duty, exch 
adopted. Mr. Stevens's resolution was adopted directing the Superintendent of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau to report whether lands confiscated and allotted to freedmen have 
been and by what authority; also, under what authority 
traitors’ property vested in the United States under the confiscation act was taken 
from the United States and bestowed on conquered enemies. fO. Kel- 
, 


ogies pronounced 





was passed. The Senate concurrent 


tax on manufactures whenever 





», and freight upon_similar articles imported, was 


restored to rebel owners, 





The deéease 

logg, representative from New York, was announced, and eu 
Dec. 21.—In the Senate, the following were appointed as members, on the part 

of the Senate, of the Joint u Mesers. 

Howard, Johnson Mr. Sumner presented a petition 


’ “7 
280, rl l citiz 
from 280,000 colored citizens of 


Committee on Reconstruction : Fessenden, 


Grimes, Harris, 





Tennessee a 





dmission of Senators and Rep- 
tion from colored citizens 
“The whites of the 
o better than squatters, and 


Mr. Howard presented a petition of 3,740 colored 


resentatives from that State as now organized. 
of the District of Columbia, in presenti 


District of Columbia, in respect to the colored people, are 


Also, a pet 





ner said, 








to dispossess them.” 
asking for the elective 
Mr. Wi 


it is our duty 


men of South Carolina, franchise. All these petitions were re- 


n offered 





ferred to the Joint Committee. 


ll to carry out the second clanse 


of the Constitutional Amendment. It de« | laws maintaining inequality of 





without 


State, 


civil rights, and entitles all inhabitants of every distinction of color, 
to make and enforce contracts, sue and give evidence in courts, hold property, and be 
secured in personand estate, Referred to Judiciary Committee. Mr. Howard's reso- 
lution, asking the President to inf 1e Senate upon what charges Jefferson Davis 
is imprisoned, and why he is not { Mr. Wilson made a 

} the cruel and oppressive laws of late rebel States 
t the President hac 
hould prevent Congress from going straight on, 
eir feet on all reaction and conservatism 







n his trial, was adopted. 





acted differently from his own 


views, but_had done nothing t 





securing the results of the war, and putting th 
Adjourned until January 5 

In the House, Mr. Al 
tional system of telegraphing, 
Referred 
President's message and policy 


length in reply to Mr. Stevens's views on reconstruction. 


ion looking to the establishment of a na- 
» be, like tl s, under exclusive control of the Post- 
Mr. Voorhees (Dem ) offered resolutions approving the 

‘Postponed to January 9. Mr. Raymond spoke at 
He said the late rebel States 
are and always have been in the Union, and did not forfeit their State existence by 
that the conquest we have achieved is a conquest over the rebellion, and not 


ey offered a resolut 








Office Department 


rebellion ; 











over the States concerned : that he would exact from them all needful guarantees 
for future loyalty and protection of the freedmen, but would not visit confiscation or 
other penalties upon t 





scons des taantalad 
THE FREEDMEN. 

report falls naturally into the four main divisions 

The 


number of acres, cultivated and uncultivated, now in possession of the 


Gen. Howarp’s 
of the Bureau, and treats of lands, records, finance, and medicine. 
Bureau is 768,590, while the number restored to the original owners 
Out of the 1,596 pieces 
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of town property held at one time, 1,177 have been likewise restored. Ninthly, to keep Congress and the Executive accurately and con- 
Only about one five-hundredth of the entire amount of land in the in- stantly informed of. the condition of the South. 

surrectionary districts has ever been controlled by the Bureau, and if it | Tenthly, to encourage immigration thither, and to sustain the 
had been partitioned as was proposed among the freedmen, less than | Northern men already there who stand in fear of their safety. 

an acre would have been the share of each family. The Commissioner's The Commissioner is content with the present organization of the 


special visit to the Sea Islands, by order of the President, was unpro- | Bureau, except in the matter of civil courts and the employment of 
ductive of results, except constituting boards of supervisors, each repre- | Civil agencies. Some legislation will be needed to provide for the 
senting the Government, the planter, and the freedman, for the adjust- | helpless, who no longer have any claim on the support of their masters, 
ment of contracts and cases of difficulty. In his report of Nov. 24, | and whose natural protectors it would be difficult to determine, owing 
Gen. Howard recommended the purchase of the lands embraced in| to the exceeding looseness of the marriage relation. Education for 
Sherman’s 8. F. 0., No. 16, with a view to their rental and subsequent | whites and blacks should be placed on a firmer basis than it now is, by 
sale to the freedmen; and in that of Sept. 4 he had suggested that the using the funds raised during the war, under the Treasury laws, for 
pardon of rebels worth more than $20,000 should be on express condi- | the benefit of the freedmen to purchase school-sites and buildings, 
tion of their giving in fee-simple to each head of family among their, "til the people shail be able to re-purchase them, Joint companies 
ought to be approved which seek to aid the blacks and poor whites 
in the rental, purchase, and settlement of land. “The rights of the 
freedmen to rent and purchase real property should be guaranteed to 
them beyond question.” In case the Bureau is continued, its powers 
South ; describes its own schools and those of the various benevolent | #24 domain ought to be explicitly defined, and the law by which its 
| existence is now limited to one year after the close of the war be 
| thoroughly remodelled. 


former slaves a homestead of from five to ten acres, to be secured against 


alienation during the lifetime of the grantee. 
Under the title of “ records” the report narrates what has been done 
by the Bureau towards encouraging and regulating free labor at the 


associations of the North; and accounts for quartermasters’ supplies, 
transportation, etc. The receipts of the Bureau, from various sources, 
have amounted to $907,396, and the expenditures to $478,363. The! © —Gen. Fullerton’s report of his administration of freedmen’s affairs 
available balance on hand on the 1st of November was $313,796. The|in Louisiana will attract much attention. It is in the nature of a 
estimates for the ensuing year, should the Bureau be continued, are | defence against the charges of unfriendly, not to say unfeeling and 
$11,745,050, of which the largest items are commissary stores, sites for | hostile action, which were laid at his dcor by many at the North. 
school-houses and asylums, transportation, and clothing. | Premising that he found there had been gross mismanagement in the de- 

In discussing the steps which have been taken by the Bureau to | partment to which he had been ordered, in consequence of an undue 
secure justice to the freedmen, either by separate courts under its special | partiality for the freedmen, the general states that the key of his entire 
supervision, or by making the civil courts also freedmen’s courts, with | conduct is his resolve to obliterate distinctions of color, and to bring 
the consent of the judges, Gen. Howard favors some provision of law both white and black, as far as possible, under the same laws and civil 
extending United States jurisdiction to the freedmen, while they remain | regulations. He found the negroes refusing to work at a critical sea- 
wards of the Government. His course has been, without meddling | son, when there was great demand for their labor, under the delusion 
much with subjects like marriage, pauperism, apprenticeships, etc., to| that land was to be given them by the Government. Mr. Conway's 
apply the State laws for the whites, as far as practicable, to the blacks. | circular to the contrary had little effect, and the general followed it up 
“In fact,” he adds, “it is the easiest and best way possible to solve with one plainer spoken, which was respected. The vagrant law of the 
every troublesome problem proposed relating to negroes by the time- | State was directed to be enforced in New Orleans against colored idlers, 
honored rulés established by wise legislation for other people.” but its application was revoked when it appeared to have been abused. 

Gen. Howard’s résumé of his conclusions is as follows: ! Several colonies which were badly governed and dependent were con- 

He believes in the ultimate success of free labor, but urges that | centrated in one with the necessary reforms, A psevdo orphan asylum 
every effort be made by the officers of Government and all others con- | Was constrained to dissolve itself. The special freedmen’s courts were 
cerned to establish confidence between property-holders and the freed- | abolished, because, by State law, all free persons may testify in the 
men, or to restore it where it has been impaired. he prejudices of State courts. The provost-marshal and other agents of the Bureau 
the former, and their want of acquaintance with any other system of | were to attend the trial of freedmen, and protect their rights as wit- 
labor than that under which they were brought up, have caused quite | nesses. Gen. Fullerton thinks that the freedmen of Louisiana are in a 
as much disturbance as the ignorance and suspicion of the laborer, | better condition than those of any other State. No able-bodied person 
Equality before the law, time, and education, will remove the present need be unemployed, and the disposition of the whites toward them is 
rapidly improving. Violence is not nearly so frequent as has been 


obstacles. 

The Bureau, or a similar organization, will have to be continued | represented. 
in order ~ 

First, to settle its land business, and keep the national pledges to | 2 F 
lessees and contractors. Minor Topics. 

Secondly, to make the freedom of the blacks an raat fact: | cman 

“Some guarantee beyond any existing ordinance in any State r visited is | | Tue objective tendencies of our age and country now and then re- 
essential to secure the actual and continuous protection of life and property | ceive amusing illustrations from popular criticism. The last of these 
to the freedmen. Where legislation is constrained, as it now is in the | has been educed by the re-publication of Swinburne’s “ Atalanta,” and 
Southern States, for the most part, from several causes, there is danger of | . é te bri i ‘ 
the statute law being in advance of public sentiment, so that where there is | 18 neither more nor less than an attempt to bring poetry to the practical 
the most liberality, ill consequences would be likely to result, if Govern-| standard of science, or generalship, or public life. Several discriminat- 


ment protection should be immediately withdrawn. ing critiques assume that Mr. 8. must “ get rid of his old classical rub- 


Thirdly, to promote mutual confidence between planters and bish” before he can do justice to himself or his readers ; and one, on 
laborers, as has already been extensively done through tlre agency of the appearance of “Chastelard,” congratulates him upon having taken 
the Bureau. a step nearer to the present day, as if the treatment of his subjects must 

Fourthly, to ensure the education of the negroes, to which the grow better in proportion as the subjects themselves grow more modern. 


majority of the white people are utterly opposed. In one sense this is natural enough, for the poet was evidently not 
Fifthly, to prevent a panic among the freedmen, likely to arise in speaking to the sagacious in the case of his critics. Yet it is singu- 
case the Bureau is discontinued. | lar, too, that they could talk so with the immense evidence before their 


Sixthly, to care for the orphan, the aged, and the infirm and sick. | eyes how utterly incompetent proximity (even when combined with 
Seventhly, to effect a re-distribution of the colored population, now | grandeur) of subject is to furnish poetic inspiration. To say that our 
unnaturally collected in certain localities. | recent war, whether considered in its military, its moral, or its political 
Eighthly, to aid the white refugees through the winter. | aspect, was one of the grandest series of events the world ever wit- 
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nessed, is but the merest truism. How much of the “numerous verse” 
called forth by the oczasion has even a remote chance of surviving ? 
Abroad we find a similar result—or want of result. What lyre did 


the Crimean war awaken? Of France nothing need be said, for her 


only real poet is in exile, and her verses, like her pictures, are made to | 


order for the glory of the Emperor and his myrmidons; but England 


had Tennyson, And Tennyson produced the “ Charge of the Six Hund- | the whole, we cannot wonder that it should have amused the reverend 


| professor. 


red,” one of his least satisfactory efforts. Such parts of ‘‘Maud” as 
had reference to the war were notoriously the worst, while the beauties 
of that unequal poem celebrate the common accidents of humanity, 
the joy of meeting a living love, the grief of missing a dead love. But 
do not contemporary circumstances call forth the poet’s genius into 
activity? Certainly, and it is well worth noting how commonplace, 
* ordinary, trivial—yea, low—these circumstances sometimes are. 
riding home from market, stops at an inn and amuses himself with the 
bar-maid, Multitudes of men riding home have stopped at inns to flirt 


Burns quits his Anna to write a delicious love-song. 
into the fields and hears a bird sing. 


Shelley goes out 


How many hundreds and thou- | 


| . ~ ” 
| he will find them: oh yes—perhaps! 


|exquisite satisfaction, “stole it!” 
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excitement of a Spanish picaresque novel. 


Indeed, is not the spectacle 
delicious ? 


A Lutheran minister of the Gospel, employed to teach the 
humanities in a college, filches the trinkets and fine clothes of the 
boys and pawns them, continuing in this course unsuspected for a year, 
and yet keeping about him, in writing, the means of instant discovery 
and disgrace! There is a fine spirit of adventure in the thing, and, on 
After stealing certain waistcoats and watches, he writes in 
his journal: “They have sent a policeman to search for the watches ; 
At another time he records: 
“ Half-past nine o’clock Pp. M., drank a bottle of wine ;” adding, with 
Here is all the lawless delight for 


ithe Rey. Mr. Winkleman which the minister in the “ Scarlet Letter” 


Burns, | 


| 


sands of Englishmen had walked in the fields and heard birds sing! 


Shelley goes home and composes the most magnificent lyric in the lan- 
guage. 

To blame Swinburne for writing about old Greeks is as wise as to 
blame Shelley for writing about a small bird. 
jective. 


Poetry is eminently sub- 


The poet looks into his heart and writes. It is because he is 


pictured to himself when tempted to pop into the ear of the poor old 
dame, desiring to talk with him about heaven, some atheistic blas- 


| phemy, or when counselled by the Evil One to rap out a wild seafar- 
with bar-maids; probably not a few had flirted with that identical one. | 


ing oath in the presence of the godly Puritan children. Is it not 

human to exult in a fine misdeed for a while ? 5 
Yet, in writing a diary, it must have required a vast degree of 

moral force to set down the facts which Mr, Winkelman states so simply 


/and nakedly; for every one who has attempted to keep one of those 
| foolish and lying records of his daily life knows how difficult it is to 


a poet, a man with a creative imagination, that small things appear 


large to-him and distant things near, and common things take uncom- 
mon aspects. Any other appreciation or explanation of him must end 
in infinite rubbish. Why did not Goethe write patriotic poems like 
Korner, instead of laying himself out on all manner of paganism? Be- 
sause he was Goethe and not Kérner; and we may well suspect that, 
had he undertaken Kérner’s work instead of his own, he would not 
have made so much of it. Why does not Swinburne write about Gari- 
baldi and Florence Nightingale instead of Atalanta and Meleager ? 
Because the bent of his genius did not go that way. 
own Longfellow compose war-songs like the Lelands, instead of dip- 
ping into the dry bones of Scandinavia? We must still give the same 
answer; we cannot get behind it; it is like asking quare opium facit 
dormire, or why John is John and not Peter. 

Of course this holds good of true poets only, not of mere versifiers. 
Probably every man with a fair education, and a certain amount of 
taste, can hammer out yery passable verses ; indeed, we may almost say 
that verse-making is a part of liberal education, like speech-making for 
men and piano-playing for women. And such a man will be moved to 
write verse by striking contemporary events, just as he is moved to 
write prose—a newspaper article, for instance. 
real poets. 


But we are speaking of 


aim 
_>e 





Rev. Mr. Freperick THroporE WINKELMAN, professor of lan- 
guages in a New Jersey institution of learning, died the other day, leay- 
ing effects of which the examination accounted for the mysterious disap- 
pearance of the jewelry, watches, and best clothes of many of the pupils. 
Pawn-tickets for most of these things were found among the professor's 
papers, and proof in his own handwriting that he had purloined them. 
In fact, he kept a diary, in which he set down, with great minuteness, 
the dates and circumstances of the thefts committed, and stated what 
disposition he had made of his prey in each case. By means of this 
journal the police were able to go to the pawnbrokers’ and recover 
part of the stolen goods. 

Altogether, Prof. Winkelman seems to have been a remarkable man, 
not only in the constitution of mind which enabled him to commit 
thefts and conceal them, for that is common enough ; but in the pecu- 
liar candor and freedom with which he wrote, from day to day, the 
story of his rascalities. No doubt there must have been a kind of ter- 
rible satisfaction to him in contemplation of the fact that such an in- 
famous reprobate as he could so skilfully present himself to the world 
as never to provoke suspicion, and we can fancy the learned professor 
taking an almost objective interest in his rogueries, and enjoying the 
study of a character so anomalous as hisown. The perusal of the oc- 
currences recounted in his diary might have had for him the flavor and 


Why did not our | 


tell the truth in them. The wonder is that Mr. Winkelman, instead of 
saying, on such a night, “ Drank a bottle of wine; stole it,” should not 
have written: “ Reflected, after drinking a bottle of wine, upon my life 
since this night last year, and regretted that but slight improvement 
had taken place in my character. (Vem.—To take some religious news- 
paper.) The wine which I found in the cellar was, doubtless, placed 
there, with a number of other bottles, for my use by the good principal 
of the institute. Read a chapter in the ‘ Higtory of the Reformation,’ ” 
Instead of the fact concerning the watches and waistcoats as he has set 
it down, it is almost superhumanly strange that he did not put it: 
“They tell me that the police are looking for the time-pieces which the 
former owners evidently intended me to have regulated at the pawn- 
broker's. I most earnestly hope that no innocent person will be sus- 
pected of stealing these watches.” 

Few men, indeed, can be expected to arrive at Winkelman’s terrible 
sincerity. We cannot suppose that a skilful financier will ever come 


| to jot down in his note-book: “ Sold Jones those worthless Honolulu 


oil-shares ; a most shameful swindle ;” or that a merchant shall record - 
“Got rid of those moth-eaten upholstery goods at twice their original 
cost. Transaction worse than a highway robbery.” A capitalist will 
hardly write, “Grinding the faces of the poor all day ;* nor a physician, 
‘Committed a horrible piece of malpractice on Smith in setting his 
leg. He thinks he may be able to use it; oh, I wish him luck of it " 


Suppose a young lady described what base artifices she used to wheedle 


| her papa out of money; or that a wife should betray to her diary the 
| awful secret of the stratagems she used to make her husband buy her a 


fifty-dollar bonnet! Suppose that a clergyman should confess how 


slightly his Sunday’s sermon differed from one of Blair's; or that a 


journalist should keep a diary testifying to his consciousness of w riting 


the vilest rubbish every day; or that a politician should daily record 
his knowledge that he was a ridiculous humbug ! 
Clearly, the whole thing is impossible, and we do not know that so 


great truthfulness as the Professor Winkelman’s is even desirable, So. 


A 
certain amount of self-deception and deception of othersseems to be the 
normal condition. 


ciety is held together by illusions which men cannot safely dispel 


Besides, it is not by any means certain that all of 
us could have the fortitude to contemplate such witness to our daily 
meanness and wickedness as Professor Winkelman kept about him. 
An unwritten conscience is bad enough, heaven knows, and we want 
no staring black and white one, lest some weak brother be ma 
by the history of his iniquity and go about seeking to assuage his pain 
by the accusation of others. We shudder to think, for example, of 
Robinson collaring Brown on Broadway, and yelling at hyn: “ Brown, 
you scoundrel, I am the vilest thief and liar on the face of the earth, 
and so are you, sir, and so are all these miserable swindlers and back- 


rer 


biters and slanderers about us! 


Idened 


Consider the effect of such a proclamation in such a pl 


ace! We 
should all fall upon Brown and tear him to pieces. 
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Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from 
any quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will be returned to 
the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. 


All Communications which pertain to the literary management of THE Nation should 
be addressed to the Editor. 


I8 THE PRESIDENT MISTAKEN ? 

Tue President, in his message of Tuesday week, assured the nation 
that in nearly all of the lately rebel States “ measures have been 
adopted, or are now pending, to confer upon the freedmen the privi- 
leges which are essential to their comfort, protection, and security.” He 
also testified to the gradual development of systems “ under which the 
freedman will receive the protection to which he is justly entitled, and 
by means of his labor make himself a useful and independent member 
of the community in which he has his home.” General Howard, on 
the contrary, informs the Secretary of War that “ some guarantee, be- 
yond any existing ordinance in any State ke has visited, is essential to 
secure the actual and continuous protection of life and property to the 
freedmen.” 

This rose-colored view from the White House has been applauded 
and defended by all newspapers and politicians whose business it 
is to sneeze when the President takes snuff. They have reminded 
his critics, with a show of indignation, that he knows all the facts, and 
entertains presumptively the only correct opinion about the condition 
of the South. Of course, having seconded his plan of reconstruction, 
they are bound to see nothing but the most admirable results achieved 
by it. Of course they partake of the confidence with which civil gov- 
ernment has been completely restored to Alabama, Georgia, and South 
Carolina. But men who are not interested in the success of a personal 
experiment, nor concerned to apologize for every act of the Adminis- 
tration, and are able to balance testimony which is not wholly confined 
to official channels, will fail to agree with Mr. Johnson in what they 
will readily admit to be his sincere conviction. The point at issue is 
not whether progress has not been made in the re-adjustment of society 
at the South—whether things in that quarter are not better than they 


{| 
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were at Johnston’s surrender—but whether there exists that laudable | 


desire to be loyal and law-abiding which the President discerns, to a 
degree which makes it safe for white and black to withdraw the mili- 
tary protectorate from the States; whether “disorders” there are “ oc- 
casional” and “local,” and due to “the demoralizing effects of the 
war,” or whether they belong to the spirit of slavery and rebellion not 
yet exorcised amongst any considerable part of the population. Though 
the President is, in theory, the best-informed man in the country, the 
public, in deciding this question, will attach greater weight to the con- 
clusions of Generals Howard and Grant, who concur in remonstrating 
against the proposed withdrawal of troops, if only for the sake of the 
Southerners themselves. The public will even trust its own intelligence, 
derived from ten thousand private, yet not therefore despicable 
sources, and will prefer it inevitably to the asseverations of the score or 
two of pilgrims to Washington in whom the President may be supposed 
to confide. Gov. Perry’s word, for example, in what relates to the 
present feeling of his fellow-citizens, will be held, deservedly, inferior 
to that of a commercial travelling agent. Newspaper correspondence 
excepted, the public are far more likely than the President to receive 
information that is not “cooked ;” and, if they have not all the facts, 


it is safe to say that they have enough to arrive at a tolerably correct | 


judgment in the premises. 





We have only to look at a few of the codes for the freedmen adopted | 


or proposed at the South—codes in themselves odious, because perpetu- 


ating an iniquitous civil and social distinction—to differ very materially | 


from the President in his judgment of them. In North Carolina, 
the Legislature has just adjourned without so much as a bill having 
been presented for the modification of the State code in favor of the 
freedmen; and on the same day we were informed by telegraph that 
two negroes were sentenced to be sold into servitude for iarceny, for a 
period not exceeding seven years! “This sentence,” it is natvely 
added, “is agreeable to the laws of the State in relation to freedmen 
before the war.” But it is far from agreeable to the Constitutional 


Amendment which the State had already ratified, and which was cer- | 
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tain to become law in a period abundantly short of seven years. With 
this instance may be fitly collated two similar cases disposed of in 
the mayor’s court at Wilmington, Delaware, on the 12th of October ; 
and, still more recently, the selling of two colored girls in Maryland 
for two years within the State, and a colored woman for six months 
out of it. 

South Carolina has furnished some of the most atrocious cruelties 
to the list of those perpetrated upon the freedmen. Her Legislature 
passed a code for this class by which, when employed, they are to be 
styled “servants,” and their employers “ masters.” A master “may 
moderately correct a servant under eighteen years of age ;” but if older, 
the judge may order the sheriff to perform the whipping. Strict regu- 
lations for the daily conduct, polite behavior, and locomotion of ser- 
vants are enacted. The system of written passes is restored. It shall 
be an infamous crime to hire er harbor servants without their masters’ 
consent. No person of color shall earn.his living at a trade, or keep a 
store, without a license from the district court. A black man or woman 
convicted before a justice of failing to support self or children, shall 
be sold to the prosecutor on terms agreed upon by the latter and the 
magistrate. 

Similar provisions about enticing servants are contained in bills 
introduced in the Alabama Legislature on the 1st inst. It is also pro- 
vided that, in cases where white persons lease or rent their lands to 
freedmen, the lessors shall be liable for taxes assessed upon the freed- 
men, and in all respects the former be responsible for the latter as a 
principal for his agent. The same body have passed a very stringent 
vagrant law, establishing houses of correction in every town, where 
chain-gangs, ‘“ reasonable correction,” and solitary confinement on 
bread and water are in order. In case of a second offence, thirty-nine 
lashes may be visited by a magistrate on the offender. Vagrants may 
also be hired out for a month for the benefit of the county treasury. 
Color is not specified in this statute, but must be inferred. 

It is needless to cite Mississippi, since the President himself has set 
aside her legislation by which, among other provisions, the freedmen were 
absolutely prohibited from holding real estate. She competes with 
South Carolina in barbarity to the emancipated blacks, and shares 
with every other Southern State in refusing to admit them to her courts 
on even terms with the whites. 

Such are some of the open manifestations of the mood of “ our 
Southern brethren” in circumstances when they would have been 
tempted to make a show at least of ‘complete acquiescence in the will 
of their magnanimous conqueror. If the President sees in them a 
ripeness for democratic self-government and a social change conferring 
“essential privileges” upon colored natives, with “protection” to 
them and to white immigrants, whether capitalists or laborers, we do 
not. If these disgraceful statutes were more specious than they are—nay, 
if they both looked fairer and were of fairer intent—we should still be 
incredulous. There would still remain, as Gen. Howard has pointed 
out, the “ danger of the statute law being in advance of public senti- 
ment,” and we should still insist on delay in political rehabilitation. 


—— — <> 


MR. SUMNER ON “ WHITEWASHING.” 

No explanation that can be found in any dictionary, or offered by 
Mr. Sumner himself, would render the accusation of “‘ whitewashing ” 
which he brought against the President anything but a charge of 
moral turpitude. To “ whitewash” anything is to cover up dark and 


dirty places with a thin covering of white, and anybody who does this 


is unquestionably guilty of a certain kind of deceit, the precise nature 
of which, however, is to be determined by the result, Ordinary white- 
washing of walls, though it undoubtedly involves making things seem 
clean which are not clean in reality, still wards off disease and delights 
the eye. But when one “ whitewashes” a man, or a cause, or a state 


of things, he simply endeavors by falsehood or misrepresentation to 
make impurity seem pure, dishonesty seem honest, violence seem 
peaceful. Anybody who does this does an essentially base thing, and 
the results of his baseness are not confined to the particular case in 
which it is displayed, but are felt through the whole field of morals by 
confusing men’s notions of right and wrong. And yet this is the very 
thing Mr. Sumner has accused Mr. Johnson of doing. He has asserted, 
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in other words, that Mr. Johnson, knowing well that order was not 
restored at the South, that the desire for peace and tranquillity did 
not exist, has declared that they do; that being very well assured that 
there was no general desire at the South to submit to the laws, 
has asserted that there was; 


that he has sought to deceive the 
Senate and the Northern public upon a matter of such vital mo- 
ment that it would be difficult to express in words the consequen- 
ces that may possibly flow from any mistake that may be made in 
dealing with it. 

There is certainly nothing in Mr. Johnson’s antecedents to justify | 
anything so unseemly as Mr. Sumner’s outburst—for unseemly it was. 
If there be anything for which the President has acquired an honor- 
able reputation, it is for his truthfulness. He owes almost all the hold 
he has upon public esteem to the singular frankness and candor with 
which he has been in the habit of speaking his mind. And what gives 
this virtue of his a new lustre is, that he has distinguished himself in 
almost as great a degree as Mr. Sumner himself by speaking his mind 
before hostile audiences, His career ever since 1860 has certainly not 
been that of a popularity-hunter. He said disagreeable things, and 
nothing but disagreeable things, in the Senate in 1860, and down to 
1864 led a life in Tennessee which no man would think of leading to 
whom the expression of his honest convictions was not dearer than all 
else in life. The idea of a Southern hypocrite playing the loyalist in 
Tennessee during the first two years of the war is simply ridiculous, 
And Mr. Johnson’s sincerity and truthfulness since his accession to the 
presidency have been fully as remarkable as before. There have been 
several things in his policy towards the South open, in our opinion, to 
exception, but not for any want of good faith revealed in them. In 
so far as we have taken the liberty of finding fault, it has not been for 
deceiving, but for being too readily deceived ; not for moral but for 
mental obliquity; not for loving crooked ways, but for sometimes, 
through what we considered want of perception, getting off the right 
track. When Mr. Sumner rises in his place in the Senate, therefore, to 
accuse him of deceit, he is guilty of something worse than indecorum. 

How men like Mr. Sumner come to make slapdash charges of this 
kind, and to treat everybody who differs from them as to the means of 
reconstruction as morally base, seems to us tolerably clear. During the 
anti-slavery struggle, the issues involved were almost all moral issues, 
It was impossible to resolve the question of the abolition or preser- 
vation of slavery into a political question simply. There was, no matter 
what anybody may say, moral guilt in slaveholding, and the slave- 
holders knew it. The doctrine of the innocence of those who, having 
been “ brought up” to slaveholding, did not see it as Northerners saw 
it, would convert Thugs into pious and respectable oddities. Upon 
this point nobody who believes that there is a standard of right and 
wrong in the world can feel much doubt. 

The anti-slavery men were, therefore, quite justified in considering 
their political opponents as deserving of moral censure, and in looking 
on the warfare they carried on at the polls or elsewhere as a moral war- 
fare, and their enemies as offenders against the moral law. But when 
they attempt, as Mr. Sumner and others clearly do, to treat the efforts 
which are now being made to secure the freedmen in the enjoyment of 
their rights at the South as simply a continuance in all its incidents of 
the struggle to secure their emancipation, they are apt not only to do 
gross injustice to others, but to stultify themselves. The whole ques 
tion of the reconstruction of society at the South is, as far at least as 
members of the Republican party are concerned, a question of expe- 
diency. All are agreed as to the objects in view. We doubt if there 
are many to be found in its ranks who do not desire peace and order at 
the South, and who are not anxious to see the freedman secured in the 
enjoyment of everything which can conduce to his happiness and moral 
and mental development. But as to the means of accomplishing these 
results there is a great variety of opinions; and we make bold to say 
that there is not one of them which a man may not hold, and be just 
as honest as Mr. Sumner or Mr. Thaddeus Stevens. A perfectly upright 
citizen may believe that wholesale confiscation will not subserve to the 
happiness of either white or colored men at the South. As pure 
patriots and as good Christians as ever stood upon a platform may, 
without any loss of purity, hold, with General Grant, that the time has 
come to restore civil government at the South; and others just as 
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righteous and high-minded may be of opinion that negro suffrage will 
have to come from the States and not from the general Government ; 
nay, @ man may be in every way fit company for the best in the land, 
and not believe that negro suffrage would be a good thing at all for 
either blacks or whites. The attempt to make these questions moral 
questions will, like many other attempts of the same kind, simply injure 
the cause it is intended to serve, and, while damaging morals, will not 
help polities. 

What makes Mr. Sumner’s attitude all the more inexcusable is the 
variety and multiplicity of the ways in which Mr. Johnson's views on 
reconstruction may be accounted for without impeaching his honesty. 
He may, for instance, be as sanguine as Mr. Sumner is desponding. He 
may have a vast quantity of information regarding Southern temper 
which Mr. Sumner does not possess, and it may be of a more yaried 
character, or, let us add, he may have much less skill in sifting it. In 
short, there are a score of ways of accounting for the late message with- 
out accusing the writer of dishonesty, and it seems to us that a very 
ordinary estimate of the force of language, and of the respect due to 
the personal character even of- enemies, ought to be sufficient to save 
far humbler people than Mr. Johnson from being charged with deceit 
even by persons as high placed as Mr, Sumner. 
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THE WEST POINT MILITARY ACADEMY, 

Mr. Banks has carried a resolution for a fresh enquiry into the sys- 
tem of education pursued at our naval and military schools, and the 
Committee on Military Affairs is charged with the duty as regards 
West Point. 
say an earnest word on this subject to all concerned, and to call the 


Before the enquiry commences, we wish once more to 


attention both of the committee and the public to certain defects in 
the school which are patent, some of which the Visitors’ last report 
has touched upon, and all of which ought to be remedied if the school 
is really meant to be kept up. 

Its history has been a strange one. While almost everything else in 
this country has changed, it has stood the one thing stable. What 
Colonel Thayer, its real founder, made it fift years ago, it has since 


= 
remained. Nor are its merits or defects ever the subject of honest, in- 
telligent criticism. It is rarely spoken of without unqualified blame 
or unqualified praise. Fiercely and blindly assailed by some, it is as 
fiercely and blindly defended by others. The failure of McClellan, of 
Buell, and of a host of subordinates, has never been able to shake the 
faith of its supporters that every one it educates must ne cessarily be a 
master of the art of war. Nor, on the other hand, has all the lustre 
shed upon it by the successes of Grant and Sherman and Sheridan 
shaken the conviction of its opponents that it is a useless and expensive 


| burden upon the national treasury. At the beginning of the rebellion, 


the one side was grievously distressed because some of the graduates 
went over to the South; the other seemed as greatly distressed because 
all of them did not go the same way. 

It is not the purpose of this article to discuss the effect of West Point 
training upon the management of our military affairs; or whether the 
exclusive spirit nurtured by it, which has practically turned the army 
into a close corporation, has been productive of more good than ey "tl 
Its influence controls all the higher appointments in the service: and 
since this is so, it is desirable to make the best of it by making the 
school as pt rfect as possible. There now exist in it goTave defects, 
which must be reformed altogether before it can truly accomplish the 
objects for which it was founded. These defects exist in the qualifi- 
cations required for entrance, the system of instruction, and the method 
of admission, 

The first great defect in the management of the Military Academy 
is the lowness of the standard of qualifications required for admission, 

It is a common opinion that West Point is the great mathematical 
and engineering school of this continent. The assertion is constantly 
made by the graduates of the Military Academy themselves, and as 
constantly re-echoed by men everywhere who hardly know enough of 
mathematics to tell the difference between the cube and the cube root 
of a quantity. In extent and thoroughness of instruction it ought 
certainly to have no superior. Its sourse is longer than that of most 


scientific schools. It is not dependent upon pupils for support. Its 
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wants are freely and fully supplied by a generous people. Entrance 


into it is regarded as a privilege. It can and does enforce a discipline 
which cannot be enforced anywhere else. And in certain special 
branches of study it is unrivalled ; for it has no competitor not labor 
ing under insurmountable disadvantages. But in many others, equally 
important, the lowness of the standard of admission places it behind 
some of the most unpretending scientific schools of this country. No 
clearer idea can be given of the absurdity of the present system and 
the mischief springing from it, than by a comparison of the Military 
Academy, on this very point, with either Yale or Harvard, the two 
leading classical institutions of the United States. 

West Point requires of its candidates for admission a knowledge of 
reading, writing, of the four ground rules of arithmetic, vulgar and deci- 
mal fractions, and proportion, This standard was fixed by the Act of 
1812, and has never since been changed. An examination upon such 
a list of studies might, perhaps, have been deemed formidable in the 
ninth century ; in the nineteenth it bears a close resemblance to a farce. 
The actual number rejected each year rarely exceeds half a dozen; the 
wonder is how any one, not a natural born fool, can manage to be 
rejected at all. 

Yale requires of its candidates for admission a knowledge of the 
Greek and Latin languages, which demands at the very least two years 
of thorough, special, and almost exclusive preparation; in addition to 
this, a knowledge of English grammar, geography, arithmetic, algebra 
as far as quadratic equations, and the first two books of geometry. A 
large number are thrown out every year, 

At West Point the candidate must be over sixteen years of age and 
The average age of entrance is about eighteen. At 
The average 


under twenty-one. 
Yale the candidate must be over fourteen years of age. 
age of entrance is about seventeen. 

The consequence of this low standard of preparation required for 
the course pursued at the Military Academy is that the first year there | 
is taken up with learning what any industrious, intelligent school-boy 
knows before reaching the age of admission. The great evil is that, 
with the exceptions of the tactics and military discipline, those special 
studies which West Point was founded to teach are crowded into the 
latter half of the course, and, of necessity, are rapidly hurried over, if 
not omitted altogether. Yale and Harvard, which are, professedly, 
classical schools, which devote to mathematics a bare one-third of the 
time, nevertheless carry their students as far in it the first two years as 
the professedly mathematical school of West Point. This, it is to be 
remembered, is in the undergraduate course. But in the special post- 
graduate schools attached to both of those institutions, the scientific | 
eoures is carried to an extent that would make a cadet just about to | 
graduate stare and gasp. In fact, the assertion so constantly made of 
the superior mathematical and engineering education furnished by the 
Military Academy is the merest twaddle. It is sometimes made by 
persons who know something about other institutions and nothing | 
about West Point; more frequently by persons who know something 
of West Point and nothing at all of other institutions; and more fre 
quently still by persons who know nothing of mathematical or scien- 
tific education at all. 

The Board of Visitors for this year recommend that the standard of 
admission be raised by the addition of English grammar, descriptive 
geography, and the history of the United States. The real reform de- 
manded is to make the preparatory studies required for admission at 
least as high as at other scientific schools. These are, in most, arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, and trigonometry. Even to these others 
should be added, if an acquaintance with some modern language beside 
the English is not exacted. 

The only defence for the present standard of admission is, that a 
higher one will have the tendency to shut out the children of the poor. 
This might be an argument, were the Military Academy an almshouse ; 
but even then it would be a worthless one. The literary institutions 
of our country not only admit their pupils younger, but examine appli- 
cants in studies which require years of special preparation for their 
mastery. Yet there never has been any complaint that the standard of 
previously acquired knowledge is so high as to exclude the sons of 


men belonging to the lowest class’ in life. In fact, the majority of stu- | 


/latter is not studied until the last year, 


| fessorship there. 
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dents in our colleges are the children of men in moderate, and many ot 
them the children of men in indigent, circumstances. There is no 
young man in this country so poor, so friendless, that, if honestly desir- 
ous of gaining an education, he cannot master the studies required for 
entrance into any institution. Better, indeed, that he should wait 
one year or two years for admission than that the national military 
school should turn its attention from its special work to give him the 
elements of a common-school education. Nor even would the ocea- 
sional rejection of a young man, whose poverty of preparation has arisen 
from his poverty of pecuniary resources, be any real objection to the 
reform. The Military Academy was not founded as a grand beneficiary 
institution for the poor of the United States, but to train first-class 
officers for the United States army. 

The second reform demanded is a more thorough and extensive 
study of language in the system of instruction pursued, 

In the examinations of this year the Board of Visitors remark par- 
ticularly the want of distinctness and precision of expression, and the 
abundance of gross errors in grammar and pronunciation. They have 
not been the first to notice this, Censure on this point has been the 
one thing which has relieved the general monotonous adulation of 
That of 1859 dwells upon the matter with equal grief, 
“As stated by former committees,” says 
A clear 


these reports, 
surprise, and simplicity. 
that report, “there still remain great defects in elocution. 
and distinct enunciation of well-chosen words, added to the knowl- 
edge the cadets now have of the subjects they study, would add more 
to the reputation of the institution than anything we can now suggest. 
Nothing is more painful than to see a young man who understands his 
subject well undertake to demonstrate with his lips almost sealed, and 
his words unfitly chosen. While the professors and instructors generally 
are good elocutionists, and express themselves clearly, it increases 
our surprise that the pupils should be so defective in this respect.” 

It need not have surprised the committee, had they borne in mind 
the fact that power of expression is the direct result of the training 
given by the study of language. The experience of the Military 
Academy only adds one more proof to the truth of the saying of 
Goethe, that * he who knows not other tongues, knows nothing of his 
own.” 

Unfortunately, the effects of this neglect of the study of language do 
not confine themselves to the cadets while at the Military Academy. 
The officers of our army, especially those in high positions, are obliged 
to write much. The productions of most of them, both before and 
during the late war, have added no reputation to the service or to the 
school at which they were educated. So long as they confine them- 
selyes to the bare statement of facts and opinions, they are usually 
respectable, if eminently dry and dull. But when they leave the level 
ground of simple narration, and venture on more ambitious movements, 
their failure is conspicuous. With few exceptions, their productions 
will scarcely stand the fire of five minutes’ criticism, 

French and Spanish are down in the course at West Point, but the 
German, the language of 
some of the greatest masters of the art of war, has no_pro- 
During the first year English is taught at; it can 
hardly be said to be taught. Latin and Greck are necessarily 
excluded from a school where general culture is not so much aimed 
at as excellence in special departments of knowledge. But there 
is no reason why the critical study of the tongues named, and more 
especially of English, should not be carried on so as to secure most of 
the advantages springing from classical education, But a parrot-like 
repetition of phrases is not a study in this sense of French or Spanish, 
nor recitations in Sargent’s “ Elocution” and Blair’s “ Rhetoric” a study 
of Eaglish. The whole course should be reformed altogether, for the 
only real education in the use of their mother tongue the officers of our 
army now gain at the Military Academy is in the line of profanity. 

But the crowning folly, by means of which laborious mediocrity has 
so long been enabled to usurp the control of our army, lies in the system 
by which students gain admission to West Point. 

By the act of March 1, 1843, the custom hitherto prevailing of 
appointing one cadet from each Congressional district was made a law. 
Whenever a vacancy occurs, the representative from the district nom- 
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inates the candidate for admission, and his nomination is equivalent to | 
an appointment. No other country of Christendom, however despotic, 
would tolerate for a moment a system so essentially undemocratic, so 
admirably fitted to defeat the object for which a military establishment 
exists. No other country, indeed, could afford to tolerate such a/| 
system. It is the perfection of the art of “how not to do it.” 

The idea that the military talent of the country exists in the ratio | 
of one man to a Congressional district merits a patent for novelty. | 


Under the present system, even if the right person were always selected, 


the objection to it would be no whit removed. But this is notoriously | 


not the case, It is a well-known fact that, nine times out of ten, the 
appointment is controlled by political influences solely. And were it 
not, were the representative honestly desirous of selecting the best 
man, equally in nine cases out of ten he would be unable to do it. He |} 
has not the time, the opportunity, and, too often, not the ability to 


make the investigation required. As it is now, a young man with a 
natural taste for military life and pursuits has to encounter, in order to 
gain a military education, a series of unnecessary difficulties, any one 
of which may, perhaps, be easily surmounted, but which in the aggre- } 
gate are appalling. He must, in the first place, live in a district where 
there happens to be a vacancy. In the second place, he must be of 
the same political faith as the representative. In the third place, he 
must be a friend of the representative or the friend of his friends. In | 
the fourth place, there must be no competitor the political influence of 
whose friends the representative dare not disregard. To crown all, if 


he surmounts these and secures his education and his position in the 
army, he must, under our system, wait for every imbecile above him to 
be removed by death or resignation before he can hope to rise in his 
profession. In this manner ambitious mediocrity has shaped the legis- 
lation of the country so as most effectually to shut the avenues to mili- 
tary distinction from men of ability, and open them to those only pos- 
sessed of political influence. 


It is a strange fact that while many professional soldiers admit all 
the evils of tle present system, they declare themselves unable to see 
any remedy. This only shows more clearly what has been long evident | 
to many, that, whatever reforms are made in the management of our 
military affairs, they will never spring from within, 

The remedy is plain, Follow the example of all the literary and 
scientific schools of the country, Abolish the whole system of appoint- 
ments. Throw open the Military Academy to every young man desir- 
ous of entering it, with such restrictions as common sense and experi- 
ence dictate. Make the examination for admission so rigid as to ex- | 
clude all above a certain number. A military education will then be 
open to every young man of military tastes without the tedious and 
disgusting process of currying favor with a political representative. 
The scientific and engineering talent of the country will be attracted 
to the Academy, and will not be repelled, as now, by lack of official 
patronage. The standard of admission can then be so raised as to 
keep the number of applicants within bounds, As a necessary conse- 
quence of this addition to the stock of previously acquired knowledge, 
a far greater amount of time can be devoted to those important special 
branches which are now but superficially studied. 


YMIR.* 
UNDER the brilliant Arctic morn 
In clouds and mist the god was born. 


Forth from his icy citadel 

Swifter than fleet young Ariel— 
Where, near the luminous polar fires, 
Ice-cities lift their prismic spires, 

Far as, with fierce Berserker wrath, 
The North Wind cuts his frozen path— 
Wild with mad frolic, looking back 
Along his shining, silvery track, 

To cot and palace just the same 

With cunningest device he came. 


Hearing his song about the house, 
The sleepers from their dreams arouse: 








* The Scandinavian Frost God. 
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‘I walk the paveless roads of blue, 

My art is old, yet ever new ; 

I revel in the Northern snows, 

I ride the North Wind where he goes ; 
Formed by my word in Arctic skies, 
The wondrous realms of Fairy rise. 
The hills I robe in garments fair, 

My steps I print upon the air ; 

I wreathe with rime the rocky dells, 
Build palaces of icicles ; 

With feathered lace I glint the snow, 
The broad fields glisten where I go, 
And, kissed by me, the rainbowed trees 
Mate with the gold Hesperides. 


Lonely with leisure, through long Junes 

I studied Odin’s mystic runes; 

So, in the silent hush of night, 

Upon the window-pane I write, 

In cabalistic syllables, 

About the giant Loki’s spells ; 

How Thor his hammer lost and found ; 

Of Jotunheim’s enchanted ground ; 

W hat bitter, ceaseless tears were shed 

When the dark news through Asgard sped— 


Balder, the beautiful, is dead !’ 


‘But, borrowing Nature's subtle speech, 
My words far deeper meanings teach. 
Chiefly I show the law that lurks 
Within the form whereby she works ; 
How flowers and rocks divided are 
Into the crystal or its star. 

I tell by quaint and curious signs 

The mystery of the growth of pines; 
What threads of gossamer it takes 

To weave the leafy ferns and brakes, 
More delicate, held to the sun, 

Than those which skilled Arachne spun.” 


Soft soughed the wind, the morning broke, 
The sleepers from their dreams awoke. 
They see through purple gleams of light 
The marvellous magic of the night, 

And trace the limner’s airy thought 

In syllables of silver wrought. 

The icy frost-panes, dipped in gold, 
Color with truth the fable old, 

Where windows of a thousand dyes 
Sparkled before Aladdin's eyes, 

And of a night’s enchantment born 
Arose transtigured to the morn! 


JOEL BENTON. 


Correspondence. 


“TRELAND'S WRONGS.” 

To THE Epritor oF THE NATION: 
THE NATION is so respectable a journal, and is so very fair and candid 

in its statements and arguments, that I read with some astonishment the 
following passage in the number for December 14 in reference to Ireland : 
“The wrongs which alone make English domination odious.” Wil] you 
kindly specify those wrongs? I have often heard your countrymen talk of 
the wrongs of Ireland, and always asked them to describe these wrongs to 
me. I never yet found one who could point out any example of injustice of 
English rule. Irishmen rise to the highest positions in the state ; there is 
no impediment to their progress at the bar or the other professions—to be 
sure, we do not make bishops of them often—and in all essential points they 
live under the same laws as everybody else in Great Britain. But, not to 
make any statement of my own, will you be so good as to inform me what 
are the “ wrongs” to which you allude? Every just man would use his 
influence to remedy them, and I am sure English statesmen would be much 


obliged to you for suggestions, since the standing mystery with reference to 
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Ireland is, that Irishmen are always going about the world whining about 


their “wrongs,” and yet that no one can point out in what they are 
aggrieved. Pray, sir, clear up this difficulty. It is to America that we all 
look now for “more light,” and you will greatly oblige us all by casting 
some on the great Irish puzzle. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 


AN ENGLISHMAN. 
Ba.trmore, 15th December. 


[Our correspondent is evidently in the state of mind in which most 
of the “leaders” in the London 7Zimes on Irish questions are writ- 
ten. Irish grievances “bore” him. We are sorry we cannot spare 


the amount of space necessary to answer his questions. But we will | 


do better, by referring him to a little book in which he will find all 


that any man needs to know in order to understand the condition of 
Ireland and what England can do to improve it. We mean Goldwin | 
He will there | 


” 


Smith’s “ Essay on Irish History and Irish Character. 
read all we have to say on the subject, and much more, far better said 
than we could say it. In the meantime, we will mention two wrongs 
of the first magnitude under which Ireland has suffered for centuries, 
and which do contribute largely and justly to make “ English domina- 


tion odious.” One is the pertinacity with which the English House of 


Commons assists Irish landlords in maintaining a system of land laws 


in Ireland which are utterly opposed to the traditions and habits of 


the people and the requirements of Irish society, and which, as admin- 
istered, are barbarous and inhuman. 
a state Church, which is not simply the Church of a small minority, 
though this would be bad enough, but the sign and memorial of con- 
quest—a Church whose very existence as a political institution is a 
standing outrage to the population. And we consider the continued 
and bitter hostility with which the Irish Catholics still regard it as a 
most encouraging indication of the existence amongst them of a spirit 
which, in spite of Fenian folly, may yet make a healthy political life 
possible in Ireland. | 


a 


THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE STATES. 
v. 
THE STATES UNDER THE CONSTITUTION. 


THE first question which suggests itself is, Whether the Constitution is to 
be regarded as a substitute for the Articles of Confederation, abrogating 
them altogether, or as only an amendment to them? The former is no 
doubt the popular, but it is by no means clear that it is also the true legal, 
view of the matter. In legislation—and neither the Confederation nor the 
Constitution is anything but a law, enacted by the people instead of the 
national legislature—a new statute is held to rescind an old one only so far 
as it expressly repeals it, conflicts with it, or by implication supersedes it. 
The people which adopted the Constitution were the same people which 
had previously adopted the Articles. The general objects of both instru_ 
ments were the same. The specific object of the Articles was to declare and 
to consolidate the perpetual unity of the nation ; the specific object of the 
Constitution was to secure to the federal Government the powers which it 
had been found to want, in order to give it efficiency as the organ and min- 
ister of the national will. The Constitution nowhere in terms repeals the 
Articles, or even so much as mentions them; in very many particulars the 
new instrument does not conflict with the older, but rather requires refer- 


ence to it as, jf not supplementary to its provisions, at least explanatory of 


the meaning of them. For example, the Constitution is declared by the 
preamble to be the organic law of the “ people of the United States,” but it 
nowhere distinctly appears in the Constitution of what separate organizations 
the “ United States” consisted ; for the States are not named or enumerated 
in it except barely by way of recital in the second section of the first article 
apportioning representation im Congress. To know, authoritatively, who 
were the “ people,” and what was the territory of the “ United States,” we 
must refer to the Articles of Confederation, where the States are mentioned 
by name, as components of the “ perpetual Union” declared by the Articles, 
and as assuming the style of “the United States of America.” The Consti- 
tution does not give any name to the Union, or, except in the preamble and 
the attestation by the President, even indicate in what quarter of the globe 
the new republic is situated ; and, of course, it impliedly refers to the Con- 
federation for the specification and definition of its individuality. The pre- 


amble declares the purpose of the Constitution toe the formation of “a 
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The other is the maintenance of 





more perfect union.” More is a comparative. “ More perfect” than what? 
Evidently than the Union the perpetuity of which had already been solemnly 
proclaimed by the Confederation. These instances—and they might be 
multiplied—suffice to show that the Constitution is in the nature of an 
amendment to the Confederation, and, of course, that the older articles are 
in force, except as overruled by conflicting provisions in the newer instru- 
ment. The point is, indeed, not important with reference to the principal 
question we are considering, except as negativing the right of secession by 
| the declaration of the perpetuity of the Union, which is embodied in more 
than one clause of the Articles. In this light it is of no small moment; for 
it is upon this alleged right (though disclaimed by Calhoun) that the argu- 
ment for the sovereignty of the States—a Hibernian, or, in more compli- 
mentary phrase, a deductive argument, which begins with the conclusion 
and reasons back to the premises—has been very often grounded. 

But let us proceed to the examination of the legal character of the Con- 
stitution. It is contended by very many that this instrument is a contract 
between the States. It is true that in the confusion of political ideas and of 
political language so common a few years earlier, the first written organic 
law describes itselfas “ Articles of Confederation and perpetual union between 
the States,” which it proceeds to enumerate. But the Revolutionary period 
was full of political instruction, and in the ten years of fiery trial which 
elapsed between the two federal organizations, the nation had grown wiser ; 
its statesmen understood better its condition and necessities, and had much 
| clearer and more definite ideas in regard to the force of political phraseology. 
| The framers of the Constitution felt that they were not brokers employed by 
opposite parties to chaffer a bargain. They knew it was their office to give 
shape to the utterance of the national will in a declaration of the mode by 
which the American people chose to govern itself and administer its common 
interests, and they fortunately committed the drafting of the most important 
secular written instrument (neat to the Declaration of Independence) that ever 
proceeded from a human pen to one of the greatest masters of language who 
has employed the English tongue, Gouverneur Morris, a delegate from the 
State of New York. The Constitution, by the plainest implication, repu- 
diates the character of a contract altogether. Contracts are necessarily 
between parties. The Constitution recognizes no parties, and but one sover- 
eignty. It is not, asin the Confederation, the States who profess to stipu- 
late, but “WE THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES” who “ORDAIN” 
and “ESTABLISH” a “Constitution for the United States of America.” The 
power of the people is virtually declared to be unlimited; for though the 
legislative authority of Congress is in various ways restricted, yet by the 
fifth article, any amendment whatever may be made to the Constitution, 
except the repeal of the clause which secures to each State “its equal 
suffrage,” its two votes in the Senate. It is important here to refer, by way 
of note, to a prevalent error in regard to the voice of the States in the Senate, 
which has been often asserted to be in the nature of a representation of the 
sovereignty of the States. The Senate is, first, a legislative chamber enjoy- 
ing as such the same powers as the House of Representatives in all respects 
except the origination of bills for raising revenue; secondly, a high court 
of judicature for the trial of impeachments ; and thirdly, an executive council | 
having power to confirm or reject appointments to office by the President, 
and to ratify, by a two-thirds vote, treaties negotiated by him. If the action 
of the Senate, in the exercise of these special jurisdictions, were of a repre- 
sentative character, the senators would give their voice by States; but all 
votes are taken and counted per capita, and the senators act as individual 
members of a national council, not as independent diplomats negotiating 
compacts in behalf of their respective governments. Besides this, if the Con- 
stitution had designed to secure to the States a corporate voice in the Senate, 
it would have conferred on them the power of recalling senators who should 
| have disregarded the will of their constituents ; but no such power exists, 
|ana the pretended right of instruction to the senators by the State Legis- 
| latures finds not a shadow of support in the Constitution. 

But, however this may be, even this exception to the power of constitu- 
tional amendment—the only particular in which the people have apparently 
renounced its political omnipotence—might easily be rendered nugatory, 
for there is nothing to forbid an amendment which should abolish the Senate 
itself, and with it all “suffrage” in it. 

Hence, by the very terms of the Constitution, the people of the States 
may so change that law as to take from the States every local jurisdiction, 
every attribute of sovereignty, every token of individuality they now possess. 
|Is a State, which concedes to other States legal. rights and prerogatives 
involving the power of extinguishing even its political existence, a sovereign 
State? js 
| For our present purpose, the Constitution may be considered as dividing 
| itself into two series of provisions: the one defining the powers of the fed 
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eral Government, the other limiting those of the States, and upon compar- 
ing these provisions, it will be seen that every attribute of an independent, 
national, as distinguished from a dependent, local, municipal, corporate sov- 
ereignty, is declared to be vested in the federal Government, and, on the 
other hand, is expressly denied to the individual States. 

By the seventh section of the first article it is declared that Congress has 
power “ to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises” for all national 
purposes. These taxes, of course, are collected within the territory of the 
States, and the payment of them is enforced by officers appointed by the 
federal Executive, who may be not even citizens of the State where they 
are employed, and by methods provided by federal legislation. To borrow 
money on the credit of the United States. To regulate commerce with foreign 
nations, and among the several States, and “with the Indian tribes,” who, | 
in many cases, resided within the States. To establish a uniform rule of | 
naturalization and uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcies throughout 
the United States. To coin money, regulate the value thereof and of foreign 
coin, and fix the standard of weights and measures. To provide for the pun- 
ishment of counterfeiting the securities and current coin of the United States. 
To establish post-offices and post-roads. To grant patents for inventions and 
copyrights. To constitute federal tribunals within the several States. To 
define and punish piracy and other offences against the law of nations. To 
declare war. To raise and support armies and a navy. To call out the 
militia to execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and repel | 
invasions. To organize, arm, and discipline the militia. And, finally, to | 
make all laws necessary for carrying into execution these large powers and | 
all others vested in the United States Government or its officers. 

So much for the powers of Congress. 


What are those of the federal 
Executive? 

By the second section of the second articie the President commands the 
army and navy of the United States, and of the militia of the several States 
when called into the service of the United States. With the consent of the | 
Senate he makes treaties, whether of peace or of commerce and navigation, | 
with foreign powers. He appoints all officers of the United States. He sends 
and receives ambassadors, and calls special sessions of Congress, and by the | 
seventh section of the first article he is invested with the power of veto upon | 
laws of Congress unless re-enacted by a two-thirds vote. 

By the third article the federal judiciary takes cognizance of all ques- 
tions arising under the Constitution or the laws of the United States; all 
cases affecting ambassadors or other foreign representatives ; all cases of ad- 
miralty and maritime jurisdiction ; all controversies to which the United 
States is a party; and controversies between citizens of different States ; | 


and 

The sixth article declares that “the Constitution, the laws made in pur- 
suance thereof, and treaties made under the authority of the United States. 
shall be the supreme law of the land ; and the judges in every State shall be | 
bound thereby, anything in the constitution or laws of any State to the con- | 
trary notwithstanding.” 

By the ninth article of amendments, subsequently adopted, it was pro- 
vided that “the enumeration, in the Constitution, of certain rights, shall not 
be construed to deny or disparage others retained by the people ;” and by the 


tenth article of the same, that “ the powers not delegated to the United States 
by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people,” which, of course, is to be construed, 
reddendo singula singulis, municipal powers which they had always enjoyed 


to the States, political and sovereign powers to the people (not of the several 
States, which would have required a different form of expression, but) of the | 


Union, in whom those powers had always been vested. 

Looking at these provisions, a stranger to the political history of the | 
United States would suppose it quite impossible that any territorial juris- 
diction, within the limits of that commonwealth, could possibly lay claim to 
the attribute of political sovereignty ; for, except upon the supposition that 
sovereignty is infinitely divisible, he would not be able to imagine any sov- 
ereign prerogative that could remain toa State after so many had been 
lodged exclusively in the federal Government, so much reserved to the peo- 
ple. But the Constitution goes even further. It expressly denies to the 
States every truly sovereign power which, by any possible implication, could 
be considered as reserved or conceded to the several States, every one of the 
indicia by which political communities are known to the world as independ- 
ent, self-subsisting organizations. The tenth section of the first article de- 
clares that “no State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confederation ; 
grant letters of marque or reprisal ; coin money ; emit bills of credit ; make 
anything but gold or silver a legal tender in payment of debts; pass any 
bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or law impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts; grant any title of nobility ; impose any tonnage duty ; keep troops 
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or ships in time of peace ; enter into any agreement or compact with another 


z 


State or with a foreign power; or engage in war except when actually in- 
vaded,.” 

What one of the functions of sovereignty not more or less common to 
many municipal corporations could a commonwealth, destitute of these pre- 
rogatives and controlled in so many ways by a superior power, effectually 
discharge? How could it make its existence legally known to foreign states ? 
How provide for the commercial interests of its people, or even for the 
security of their lives and property? How, in short, fulfil any one of the 
duties of an independent government to its people ? 

The practical construction of the Constitution has been uniformly irre. 
concilable with the notion of State sovereignty; and the Supreme Court, 
in the Dred Scott case, went so far as even to deny to the States the power 
of defining the qualifications of their own citizenship. Not only has Con 
gress always exercised the sovereign powers specifically vested in it by the 
Constitution, but the administration of the Government has always proceeded 
upon the admitted ground that we were one undivided people inhabiting one 
indivisible territory. All the vast additions to our original bounds have been 
acquired at the common expense of the whole Union, and the proceeds of 
the sales of public lands, whether situated within the limits of the States or 
in unadmitted territories, have been paid into the common treasury. The 


| survey of the coast, light-houses, and harbor improvements, the removal 


even of obstructions to navigation in great inland rivers, have been the work 


| of the national Government. Our maritime defences have all been planned 


by federal engineers, constructed at the cost of the federal treasury, manned 
by soldiers enrolled and paid by the federal Government, and even the fort- 
resses which enabled the rebels so long to resist the national arms at Char- 
leston were erected by the nation for the security, not of always factious, 
always unpatriotic, and now treasonable South Carolina alone, but as part 
of a chain designed to defend other territory also from foreign aggression. 
So with regard to the admission of new States which, having been 
framed out of territory either uninhabited or subject to foreign powers at 


| the time of its acquisition by us, certainly came into the Union without any 


existing rights of sovereignty, or any political rights except such as are se- 
cured to them by the Constitution when admitted as States. When and 
how, then, did they acquire a sovereignty paramount to that of the Union ? 
These States have, it is admitted on all hands, precisely the same rights 
and powers as the old States originally organized as British colonies, and, 
conversely, the old States have no other rights orgowers than those belong 
ing tothe new. The Southern school of politicians contends that secession 
is one of these rights, and, in fact, it is impossible to separate the right of 
secession from the right of sovereignty. Admit the latter and the former 
necessarily follows, just as the right of secession involves the attributes of 
sovereignty. But when Florida, which had been acquired at the cost of 


millions, and defended at the cost of tens of millions, of national treasure, 


was admitted as a State, would her neighbors, Georgia and Alabama and 
South Carolina, have allowed that she might have seceded the day after, 
and sold herself back to Spain? Could Texas, after receiving the vast sum 
we paid for the purchase of her lands, have forthwith withdrawn from the 
Union and joined herself once more to the fortunes of anarchical but anti- 
slavery Mexico? We pretended to re-annex Texas as territory once ours, 
unconstitutionally surrendered by our Government... Did that territory be- 
come /ess ours than before, when Texas had been solemnly received into the 
family of States? 

In the present condition of affairs, the establishment of the doctrine of 
State sovereignty would be of no advantage to the South; for, in that case, 
the Southern people is now in the position of any foreign enemy reduced by 
conquest ; and, of course, has lost all political rights ; though I should not be 


| prepared to go so far as those who contend that, by such «x mquest, all the 


private property of the inhabitants of the rebel States has become vested in 
the Union, and ought to be disposed of accordingly. That the Union has 
all the legal rights which the laws of modern warfare ascribe to the con 
queror, all that belong to a power which has put down a causeless rebellion 
by the sword, cannot reasonably be doubted ; but the necessity or expe- 
diency of enforcing those extreme rights is quite another question. The 
true and the safe theory is that on which the late and the present Adminie- 
tration seem to have thus far proceeded, and upon which alone the action of 
Congress and the other departments of the Government, in the recognition 
and admission of Western Virginia, as a State carved out of the terri- 
tory of another State without the consent of the latter, can be justified— 
namely, that the States are not sovereign under the federal Constitution ; 
that the act of secession adopted by the legislatures of the rebel States, and 
accepted by their people, is a voluntary legal surrender of their corporate 
rights and franchises ; that, independently of this point, the rebel States 
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have, by actually withdrawing from the Union and rebelling against it, for- 
feited those rights; and that upon either ground, their municipal privileges 
are gone, and they are become part and parcel of the unorganized territory 
of the Union, and must be re-organized as they originally were at the period 
of the Revolution, by authority of the federal Government. It is evidently 
impossible for them to be legally re-constituted by any other means. The 
official life of every State functionary, every legislative, every judicial, every 
executive authority, under the former lawful government, has been deter- 


mined by lapse of time or voluntary surrender, and even if we treat the | 


old State constitutions as still in force, there is nowhere a power within the 
States to set the machinery in motion. They are, upon that supposition, a 
people without rulers, without official organs. There is no executive, no 
judiciary, no legislature, no officer who has authority to summon the pri- 
mary assemblies for the election of a legislative body. That authority, all 
civil authority in short, can come from one source alone, the source from 
which, as I have so often said, it originally proceeded, the federal Govern- 
ment. 

I have now completed the task I had proposed, of illustrating, by 
historical facts and familiar, untechnical arguments, the true relations 


between the Union and the great subordinate municipalities into which its | 


territory is divided. I hope I have shown that the people of the Union act- 
ing through the federal Government is the sole sovereign of or in our com- 
monwealth, and has the same power over the disorganized States as over 
the unorganized territory of the United States. It may impose such condi- 
tions upon the re-admission of those States as it shall think needful for the 
future security and common good of the Union. The people has entrusted 
this power to strong hands, firm wills, wise heads, and patriotic hearts. We 
need not fear that they will abuse it. Ge, 3. He, 
FLORENCE, [raty, Nov. 30. 


THE SOUTH AS IT IS. 
FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


XXI. 


S. C., December 5, 1865. 


Tue hardships of railway travelling over the swamps and uplands of 
South Carolina have beenwften set forth of late, and have not been exag- 
gerated. Rails worn out, shaky, creaking trestle-works, the slow, thumping 
motion, the frequent transfers from dirty cars to dirtier ferry-boats and 
stages, the lack of hotels at the stopping places, and the long delays, with a 
dozen other inconveniences, rob the traveller of rest and peace of body and 
mind. Aftera few hours’ ride, everybody becomes fatigued and thoroughly 
ill-humored, and only speaks to grumble. At Florence, in the dusk of the 
evening, I heard a small, smoke-dried, vicious-looking boy, a poor white of 
thir.een or fourteen years old, giving expression to his own feelings and 
those of his fellow-passengers. He stood on the car-platform, leaning over 
the brake in an attitude of exhaustion, and accosted me as I went up the 


CoLUMBIA, 


steps: 

“ A’n’t there no sellers round yer sellin’ snacks ?” 

“No,” I told him ; “there ’s a hotel, though.” 

“Yes, hominy for adollar. There ’d ought to be sellers. I’m starved 
myself and so’s ma'am. Dog-gorn sich roads anyhow. Wear me out. By 
G@—,I could git down an’ walk a heap faster ’n these cussed kyars. Creep- 
in’ along so durned slow! I'd iike to know if they think they ’re goin’ to 
make connections.” 

Then he pronounced the engineer and conductor “no account,” and im- 
precated curses on his own head if he ever was hired to run trains on that 
road. Going into thecar he joined his mother, a person even more irascible 
and fierce than himself, to whom he briefly reported his ill success, and then 
the two slept, curled up in one seat for the sake of warmth, till we reached 
Sumterville. A seven or eight hours’ ride, at the rate of four miles an hour, 
brought us, at four o’clock in the morning, to Kingsville. The village never 
contained more than half a dozen buildings, and, as Sherman’s men have 
been there, only two of these remain. A bed could be had at neither, and 
the passengers made themselves as comfortable as might be in the cars. 
The air was full of a white mist, obscuring the stars; but the night was not 
dark, for the moon was shining, and the weather was unseasonably warm. I 
walked about, therefore, a little while, and went along towards some fires that 


were burning in the open air at a few rods’ distance. Close beside the track 


lay a confused heap of bundles and boxes and rude furniture, evidently the 
household property of negroes. .There were small pots and pans, bags of 
corn, ground nuts tied up in sheets, three-legged stools, and coops in which 
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hens and chickens were cackling and peeping. Behind this barricade were 
several rude huts, made of poles or boards, with a covering of canvas or rusty 
sheets of iron from the ruined locomotives. In front of each shelter was a 
fire, with men and women round it talking and smoking. Other negroes lay 
among the luggage guarding it, and the whole camp seemed to contain about 
a hundred people. I talked first with one of the old women. She rose from 
her seat on the ground as I approached and made a courtesy, while her com- 
panion, still older than herself, remained cowering over the embers. Both 
were without shoes and very ragged. 

“You ’re sitting up late,” I said. 

“Who for watch de tings, mawssa, ef we sleep? Who for watch my 
leel corn and grun-nut? Tell er, mawssa, ’bleeged to sit up late, ‘less dey 
be gone fore day, clean.” 

“ You’ve got a good deal of corn, have you?” 

“Got not but tree peck. Dat’s my sheer when dey sheered. Dunno ef I 

has tree peck.” 
“Ts that what you ’ve got to keep you next year 

“Dat leel bit o’ corn keep me! Can’t. Not ef I was to eat it by 

grains. No, can’t, can’t, sister,” said the other old creature. 

“All we gang o’ nigger,” they told me, “is rice nigger.” Three years 
| ago, Mr. H. B., their master, who was a rice planter on the Combahee, had 

moved more than a hundred of them up into Richland District out of the 

way of the Yankees, and, having hired land, had kept them employed in 

raising corn. They had now for three nights and two days been “ waitin’ 

upon de train” that was to take them back to their former place of resi- 

dence, and they seemed very glad at the thought of returning. I asked if 
| any of their people had died since they were moved up the country. “Oh, 
*nough dead,” the old woman said, “’nough,” and they called a man from 
the nearest hut to help them in counting. The three together recollected 
twenty-eight. Why had so many died? Iasked. “ Look yer, mawssa,” said 
| the woman, “shum? shum?”’ showing first one bare foot and then the 
| other; “dat’s what do’em. No shoe, no cloes, an’ den de fros’ git up into 
| deir body, tell when de sun come down so hot, dey dies too fas’. Tight 
| livin’ what do ’em so; not’in’ to eat. 8’ help me God, some day I trow my 
| head back so, look up into de heaben—dear Christ, mawssa, [ mos’ starve to 
| death.” 

The last time when blankets and clothing had been given them was the 
winter before the war broke out. During the season just closed they had 
been working for one-half the crop, and some of them had received ten 

| bushels of corn and three or four bushels of ground-nuts. Others had re- 
ceived only a bushel of corn; but these were very inferior hands, such as old 
people who could do no field-work, but had been employed in spinning and 
minding the children. Their employer had also given them a monthly al- 
lowance of corn meal and molasses. I asked the man what were his plans 
for the coming year. He didn't know; he’d prefer to get a piece of 
ground for his own, and he looked at me enquiringly. It was n’t likely, 
I told him, that he would be able to do that. Then he’d work for master, 
he reckoned, on the rice plantation. If he could n’t be by himself, he and 
his family working land for themselves, he’d prefer to stay with his fellow- 

| Servants. Mr. B. wanted them all to go back to his place, and that was 

| where they were going now. He'd work for money or on shares, 


9” 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| One of the passengers, a mild-faced, mild-spoken little Irish gentleman, 

had walked down into the camp, having found it vain to hope for sleep in 

the uncomfortable car, and we whiled away an hour in conversation. He 

had been an instructor in the Catholic college or seminary at Columbia, and 

appeared to have taken no interest in pblitics or war. He talked of Kings- 
'ville as he had known it during the past four years. His home was in 
Sumter, and in going to visit his family he was often compelled to wait a 
day or two in Kingsville. The cars would be broken down, or all the cars 
would be needed for the transportation of soldiers or of federal prisoners 
going from Andersonville to Florence. It would have melted a heart of 
stone to look at them. Wirtz, the jailerat Andersonville, had been executed, 
he believed ; if he was responsible for the horrible condition of those men, 
surely he deserved hanging. He never had gone but once to the place 
where they had them guarded; a second sight of them he could not have 
borne. All of them were shockingly filthy and hardly looked like human 
beings ; some were nearly naked as they were born, some were starved 
down to skin and bone, some were begging pitifully for a drink of water, 
and some were in the very act of dying. He should not forget to the last 
moment of his life two or three that were crazed and ran about with loud 
cries and laughter. It seemed to him as if mercy and humanity had fied 
the land, and the earth had become a pandemonium. There was no pity 
or respect for the dead even ; they were buried as you’d bury an old horse. 
| He pointed out the spot among the trees, on the north side of the railroad, 
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where he had seen these things, and declared that he desired never to put 
his eyes on it again. 

At seven o'clock a train of empty freight cars arrived, with the engine 
laboring in the rear, and in the course of the next three hours we were 
pushed along to Hopkins’s Turn-out, where the road at present terminates. 
Here, too, were negroes encamped beside the road, with their corn and bed 
ding piled around them, waiting till they could be carried down to the 
coast. I learn from the officers of the Bureau in this city that during 
November they sent down about two hundred and fifty persons each week, 
and they 





give transportation to those only who are too old or too young to 
make the journey on foot. Through the summer and early autumn trans- 
portation was given to none ; but it is estimated that in each month more 
than a thousand negroes passed through Columbia on their way to the low 
country, most of them being negroes whom their masters had removed into 
the interior for safe keeping. The opinion that land is to be given them by 
the Government is, or was, undoubtedly prevalent—how generally prevalent 
it would be very hard to say, but in any case the people would have made 
very great exertions to get back to their former homes and the country in 
which they were born—* their old range,” as they express it. 

At Hopkins’s the traveller chooses some one of the several stages which 
in four hours and for four dollars carry passengers through the mud to 
Columbia. Even at this distance from the sca the country, though some 
what rolling and not entirely sandy, is still a dreary pine forest, and in the 
twelve miles’ ride we passed but very few clearings. The road, however, is 
well travelled, and we met more than a hundred wagons, of which most 
were getting, as best they could, to the railroad with heavy loads of cotton. 
Four or five Government wagons also we met. “ What's them comin’ ?” 
said our driver. “Damned Yankee wagons. I hate to give ’em the road, 
but Ill have to do it, I suppose ;’ and he gave as little as he could, honoring 
each teamster as he passed with a long stare, which was duly returned, 
He drove carefully, however, and brought us through without an overturn, 
and without obliging us to alight. My companions were two gentlemen, 
of whom one had been and one now is a high executive official of the State. 
Fatigue prevented much conversation, except such as grew out of the present 
perils of the road, or was suggested by the inconveniences of the night before 
Even the negro and the reconstruction question were hardly mentioned 
“ Andy Johnson,” one said, and the other assented, “ has dene a great deal 
better than we could have expected.”’ One of the party remarked that he 
had read in the late New York papers that General Grant was decidedly in 
favor of war against Maximilian. ‘ Well,” it was replied, “ he certainly 
talked that way tome. He said if he had n’t felt confident last summer 
that war would of course be declared, he would have thrown a corps across 
the Rio Grande when Sheridan first went down to Texas. He said he 
thought he could have got a corps of Confederate soldiers into that service.” 

“ Well, he ’s mistaken then ; he could n’t.” 

“TI do n't know. I think it ’s more than probable he could. There 
seems to be such fascination about the life of a soldier that it ’s difficult for a 
man to settle down to work after he ‘s tried it. You ’d be surprised, I 
venture to say, going into your own district to find the numbers of men 
that would enter the army.” 

“1 can speak for one man from my own district, anyhow. J never want 
to see another soldier or hear another gun fired.” 

“T don't; but I don’t know that we could do anything better with these 
negroes.” 

“ Oh, if you could confine it to them.” 

It would have been a good thing, it was thought, if the Lieutenant 
General had taken a run up to Columbia, and seen the handiwork of his 
friend Sherman. It was agreed that if Grant had commanded the federal 
army in its campaign in South Carolina, the American arms and the nine 
teenth century would not have been disgraced by such wholesale devasta 
tion. 

The city is, indeed, a melancholy sight. In tichmond and Charleston 
the great conflagrations spared more than they destroyed, but in Columbia 
one is everywhere surrounded by ruins and silent desolation. Of the former 
great beauty of the city only so much remains as to cause one to regret the 
more that the work of destruction was so complete. The wide streets seem 
all the emptier for their width ; the trees that shaded the walks were killed 
by the intense heat, and are now rows of dead trunks, and the pleasant 

} } 


slopes and hills light up the lonely chimneys and blackened walls into 


plainer view. The hatred of the Northern people, which makes itself mani 
fest more or less distinctly in nearly every Southern community, the North 
ern visitor is better able to bear with in Columbia than elsewhere. It needs 
be so, for in no other city that I have visited has hostility seemed to me so 


bitter. 
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ENGLAND, 
Lonpon, Dee. 9, 1865. 

IT aMthankful tosay that throughout the country a general outcry is being 
raised against the savage cruelty with which the so-called Jamaica insurree 
tion seems to have been suppressed. Public meetings have been summoned in 
most of our great towns to call for rigid enquiry ; and even the papers which 
at the outset indulged in the fiercest declamations against the “ nigger” and 
in the loudest eulogies on Governor Eyre’s rigor, are beginning to change 
their tone. The Saturday Review itself is shamed into humanity, and the 
Times is now forced to admit that the case demands investigation. God 
knows that such tardy reparation does not, in my eyes, atone in any way for 
the crime which I fear has been committed. But, still, it is some satisfac 
tion to feel that the public conscience is not yet hardened to a sense of 


leruelty. The old anti-slavery party—of whom Mr, Charles Buxton may be 


taken as a type—who, as a body, refused to express any sympathy for the 
North during the war, and justified their Southern leanings by asserting 
that the question of slavery was not involved in the contest, have been re 
called to their earlier and better creed by the reputed horrors of these Jamaica 
massacres. The Government is inextreme perplexity how to act. The tra 
ditions of our rule, and, to some extent, the just traditions, prescribe the 
support of all colonial officials by the home authorities till such time as they 
can be proved guilty, and any infraction of this rule would expose the 
Government to the bitter ill-will of the ruling class, from whom our colonial 
officers are in the main selected. Then, too, the sympathies of the aristo- 
cratic and military caste are in favor of the attacked governor. His recall, 
whether just or unjust, would be regarded as a degrading concession to a 


popular outcry, and as a most dangerous precedent. Every officer in the 
army, from the commander-in-chief to the youngest ensign at the “ Rag and 


Famish,’* would swear that the service was g 





ing to the dogs if the Govern- 
ment were to repudiate Governor Eyre in obedience to public clamor; and I 


suspect that several of Ear! Russell's aristocratic colleagues would resig 








sooner than support him in a step so hostile to the traditions of the service. 


On the other hand, the Premier, whose one great merit is, I think, an appre 
ciation of the might of the English middle-class not common amongst his 
order, knows well enough that if the public feeling of the nation is once 
roused ; if, as there seems reason to expect, the Low-Church party and the 
Dissenting communities are in earnest in their demand for justice, no min 
istry can resist the pressure brought to bear upon it. And the statesman 
who, on the occasion of a somewhat similar outburst of feeling, took advan 
tage of it to lead the outcry against Papal aggression, is tooshrewd not to 
know that he had better offend every member of the peerage and every one 
of the governing classes, than lose the support of the religious world, It 
is very currently reported, on well-informed authority, that the order for 
the governor's recall was sent out by the mail which sailed on Friday. But, 
personally, I doubt the truth of the story. If the Premier had resolved on 
so decisive a step he would, I think, have let it be known before now, in 
order to allay the raging agitation throughout the country. It has been re- 
solved to send out a commission of enquiry; but this alone will hardly 
} 


satisfy the public. To add to the embarrassments of the Ministry no 





despatches from Governor Eyre were, it is said, received by last mail. The 


dea that his conduct would be questioned at home does not seem ever to 


Vf ] 


have entered his head. That this sh is, in itself, almost overwhelm 





ing evidence of his unfitness -occupies. Sir Henry Storcks 
the Governor of Malta, has been summoned from that island by telegraph 

: graph, 
and is to proceed to Jamaica, though in what capacity is not yet determined, 


There seems to be li at the King of the Belgians is dy ing. 


He has long been a sutffere two complaints, stone and heart-dise 





ase 
of an aggrav 1 kind. -on his seventy-fifth year, and there is 
little hope lyi severe attack of dysentery under which 
he is now4ab In ws of his death is hourly expected. No 





doubt, in leed, would be entertain ibout his death if he had not | 





een eX- 





pected to die so often, and suddenly recovered his strength. 


newspaper office in London which 1] 


There is nota 
as not had the narrative of his life in 
type for ten years or more ; he has already survived, to my knowledge. the 


authors of many of his i listie biographies ; still, it seems as if the end 





had come at last. A sort of Palmerston of royalty, he will hardly be 
missed personally when once he disappears from the stage of public life. 


rf 


But, as I have before written to you, I believe his death will close an era in 





just as Palmerston’s has done in English politic 
bly be greater than to our Queen. 


European aff s. Tono 
living person will his loss proba 
once said, he is the only human being left who could cal] 


As was 
her by her Chris- 


tian name. He was always happier in England, where his brightest 





years 
had been passed, than in the country over which } 


ruled ; and his visits 
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to Windsor were very frequent, and it is supposed very welcome. His death 
may possibly deter the Queen from carrying out her intention of re-entering 
public life ; if so, it will be a real misfortune, as the country is growing im- 
patient of the extraordinary privacy with which the court is surrounded. 
As yet politics are at a discount. The excitement about Jamaica has 
nipped in the bud the faint indications of a reform agitation which had 
begun to manifest themselves, and we hear little of any meetings in favor 
of reform. Possibly the official ministerial announcement that the lower- 
ing of the borough franchise to six pounds is to be proposed as a Govern 
ment measure may rouse up public feeling, but so far the rumor of such an 
intention has produced no great effect. In default of politics there is a great 
deal of languid discussion going of about social questions. The only con- 
troversy which appears to me likely to lead to anything is one concerning 
the extension of our English universities, in which our leading scholastic 
authorities have taken an active part. There is no doubt that Oxford and 
Cambridge were intended as schools of instruction for the nation; there is 
equally little doubt that, practically, they are now confined to the sons of the 


well-to-do classes who belong to the Established Church. No student can be- 
come a student of the university, very much in the same way as nobody, unless | 


I am mistaken,* can become a citizen of the United States; he must become 
a member of some college, just as a settler must become a citizen of some 
State; and by virtue of that fact he becomes a member of the university. 


Now all these colleges have buildings and endowments and rules of their | 


own, and at all of them the Episcopal religion is that to which the students 
are required toconform. Of late years certain modifications have been made 
in favor of Dissenters ; but, as a matter of fact, any lad who is not a member 
of the Established Church finds himself in a false position at Oxford, and is 
debarred from gaining most of the scholarships and fellowships which form 
the chief pecuniary rewards of university study. Then, too, the rate of living 
at either Oxford or Cambridge debars students of small means from going 
to our universities. Whenever any complaint is made about the expenses 
of a college education, the tutors cite some instance of a model student who 
enjoyed every advantage of the university for under one hundred pounds a 
year. It is possible that such exceptions may be true ; but, as a rule, an 


undergraduate, who is not extravagant, spends from two to two hundred | 


and fifty per annum during his three and a half years of residence; and a 
father has not much ground for grumbling if his son costs him a thousand 


pounds between matriculation and the time of taking his degree. Under | 


these circumstances Oxford or Cambridge is not the place for the sons of 
needy parents, and, to speak the honest truth, the university authorities do not 
wish it should ever become so. Perhaps I should be doing them more jus- 
tice if I said that they would like to make our universities national schools, 
if they could do so consistently with keeping up the high tone of social 
breeding which does undoubtedly prevail to some degree at these academies, 
and which is due to the fact that the students, as a body, belong to the 
wealthy classes. In order to obtain these two antagonistic advantages, our 
Oxford and Cambridge reformers are constantly devising schemes for restor- 
ing the universities to their ancient character without losing their modern 
attributes. At last Dr. Temple, the head master of Rugby School, has pro- 


posed the obvious solution that students should not be obliged to live in | 


college, but may occupy lodgings in the town. The scheme has roused 


bitter opposition from the dons, and seems to me not to go far enough for | 


its purpose. The only real way to throw open the universities is to let 
every student come to the university without attaching himself to any col- 


lege, and live how and where he likes. If you do this you destroy the col- | 


legiate system, with its manifold advantages ; but, from my experience of 
the weeld. I should say that at colleges, as everywhere else, low prices 
involve the absence of selectness. There are advantages in having things 
cheap ; there are advantages in having them select; and you must choose 


between the two. The reservation of the great national universities to a | 


certain class, and to the members of a certain creed, is part of our aristocratic 
system; and before you throw open Oxford and Cambridge to the nation, 
ven will have to effect a national revolution in our social polity. 

7 The great Yelverton marriage case, of which you must have heard before 
now, hes reappeared once more before the public. Last year, Miss Long- 
worth or Mrs. Yelverton, as you like to call her, obtained a final hearing 
On this 
the Saturday Review, which, for some reason or other, has always espoused 
the cause of Major Yelverton’s present wife, writes a very savage article 
upon Miss Longworth’s defeat. On this the unfortunate lady, who seems to 


before the House of Lords and failed to substantiate her marriage. 


have a passion for law, brought an action in the Scotch courts against the 
paper in question for libel. The object of the suit was to elicit an opinion 
favorable to the assumption of her alleged marriage. If the Scotch courts 


* He is mistaken.—Ep. Nation, 
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decided it was a libel to say she was not a married woman, it followed that, 
in their opinion, she was lawfully wedded to Major Yelverton. In Scotland, 
as in Ireland, the sympathy for Miss Longworth has always been extremely 
vivid ; and it was thought she would carry her case. The judges summed 
up in her favor; but the jury found that no libel had been uttered. In the 
interest of the freedom of the press, I am glad that such a decision has been 
arrived at, as the article in the Saturday Review, though ill-natured and dis- 
creditable, did not, in my opinion, exceed the license of legal comment. 

The works of “ Artemus Ward” have had so much success in this coun- 
try as to have given rise to a lawsuit. Two publishers have issued rival 
editions of his travels amongst the Mormons; and both claim to have the 
exclusive right of publishing. Mr. Hotten has set up a plea of copyright, on 
the ground, as far as I can understand, that a Mr. Kingston, an Englishman, 
is @ joint author of the book under discussion. Some day or other, I hope 
we shall have an Anglo-American copyright law ; till then, Iam afraid “ Mr. 
Ward ” will derive very little profit from the popularity of his books in Eng- 
land, whatever his rival publishers may do themselves. 
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THE ENGLISH OF THE NEWSPAPERS. 


THERE may be those who regard the corruption of the English language 
as of little consequence, and who enjoy their newspapers without being 


troubled by the solecisms, the barbarisms, and the vulgar phraseology which 
the readers of many public journals are fated to encounter. Those who are 
themselves careless in their conversation, and indifferent to the laws of ele- 
gance and propriety, will scarcely be critical in their judgment of a written 
style, and will be satisfied with the intelligence which they receive without 
quarrelling with the vehicle by which it is conveyed to them. It would 
be useless to point out to such persons the exquisite pleasure which mere 
propriety of expression, without consideration of the thought or information 
| presented, is capable of imparting ; and they might be only amused if they 
were told that inaccuracy of language, since it necessarily involves inaccu- 
racy of statement, is both a departure from the standard of good taste and a 
serious offense against the rules of strict morality. Vulgarity of expression, 
it is true, does not always imply vulgarity of thought; but the coarse 
| writer too often proves to be a coarse thinker, and he who constantly 
obtrudes printed slip-slop upon the public, can hardly have either the feel- 
ings or the manners of an educated gentleman. We are ready to make 
proper allowance for the rapidity with which newspapers must be manufac- 
tured; but it becomes their managers seriously to consider the influence, 
good or bad, upon the public taste which they inevitably exert, and to 
remember that the repetition in their columns of colloquial vulgarities, of 
cant phrases, and of verbal absurdities, gives to such enormities a certain 
respectability, and, by making them familiar, ensures their general adoption. 
There are newspapers in this city which constantly use the word “ alder- 
manic.” The authority given for this is “ Worcester’s Dictionary,” and the 
authority of Worcester is the “ Edinburgh Review.” Hf Lord Jeffrey wit- 
tingly permitted this frightful word to be printed in his journal, he has 
much to answer for. There is and there can be no such termination as 
|“manic” derived from “man.” The only derivatives from this noun, of 
this class, are “ manly,” and, in a bad sense, “mannish,” as applied to impu- 
dent and forward women. We have heard the word defended by the cita- 


” 


tion of “ Germanic,” but the termination here is purely Latin from “ Ger- 


” 
Me 


manicus,” and between “aldermanic ” and “ Germanic ” there is no analogy. 
One bad word breeds another, and no sooner is “aldermanic” naturalized 
than “councilmanic ” comes fresh from the mint of the reporters—a coinage 
for the validity of which no argument whatever can be offered. What 
monstrous manufacture may follow, we do not venture to predict, 

The reporters, it is well known, scorn to use any other than the longest 
and finest words in the language. The news from the Stock Exchange 
comes to us written in a jargon which may be Choctaw, but most certainly 
is not English. The musical critics employ words in senses which may 
convey some meaning to the initiated, but to the initiated only ; and there 
is a mad style of writing about the opera which is very irritating to those 
who go there simply and innocently to enjoy the playing and the singing. 
We do not quarrel with the word “auditorium,” although it is not Eng- 
lish ; but we are seriously disposed to quarrel with a writer who tells us that 
“the auditorium of the New York Circus has been enlarged.” People go 
to the horse-riding to see and not to hear. The article before us informs us 
that at the cireus “the company will appear in all manner of equestrian, 
gymnastic, and acrobatic feats.’” For what reason, then, has the auditorium 
been enlarged ?—to hear the riders the climbers, and the jumpers? The 


| word means literally a school—not in the sense of a hall or lecture-room, 
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but in that of a collection of hearers. Shade of Fabius Quintilianus! what 
would you say to the auditorium of the New York Circus ? _ 

Another dramatic critic praises a new play by declaring that “ it is full 
of telling situations.” What does he mean? Certainly not that the situ- 
ations tell the story of the drama forcibly. He merely means to say that 
they are striking or entertaining. Then, why does he not say so? Why 
does he have recourse to a threadbare verbal vulgarity worthy only of the 
pot-house or the prize-ring ? 

We must be permitted, however, to declare that, after all, we prefer the 
Doric simplicity of phrases unmistakably rude to the Corinthian embellish- 
ments and cheap finery of more ambitious writers. Why should a gentle- 
man who wishes to state that yesterday was fine, inform us that “it seemed 
like the vision of an Apician banquet to a famished wretch, or the delicious | 
whisper of hope to a despairing soul!’ Why should he speak thus of 
any day, however nasty ? 

“Tuesday was certainly one of the most disagreeable days possible, and | 
the pluvial powers that created it must have exhausted their resources for 
some time to come in their pessimistic effort.” 

There is such a word as “ pluvial,” but why not say “rainy?” There is no | 
such word as “ pessimistic,” we are glad to say, in the English nor in any other 
language with which we are acquainted. There is such a word as “ pessi- 
mist,” as there is also “optimist ;” but if we say “ pessimistic,” why may we 
not say “optimistic?” Besides, “ pessimistic,” if it means anything, does not 
mean “very bad,” as this writer probably supposed. “A pessimist” is one 
who habitually looks upon the dark side of things, and an adjective derived 
from it must have a cognate meaning, which, as here used, it does not have 


at all. Will our readers tolerate another specimen ? 


r : . : . | 
“The white clouds floated slowly and dreamily over the violet heavens, 
as if they were wondering at the charmfulness of the day, and looking their 
Jast upon a thing of beauty that soon must die.” 


We confess that we no more understand “the charmfulness” of this style | 
of writing than we do the meaning of “charmfulness” itself. Again, we say | 
that there is no such word; and here its use is wanton, for “charm” would | 
have fully expressed what little sense the writer had to convey. It is possi- 
ble that this bad word may be found in Mr. Tupper, or in Mr. Walt Whit- 
man, or in Mr. Robert Montgomery ; but none of these masters of “ poeti- 
cal tumor” has yet been canonized by the makers of dictionaries. 

Enough of unpleasant illustration. We have offered these strictures in | 
no spirit of captious and finical fault-finding, but because we seriously believe 
that the loose and irregular methods of employing words which obtain in 
some newspapers, and we are sorry to say not seldom in the pulpit and in 
Congress, are of dangerous import to the purity of our tongue. To the reader 
who thinks this to be a trifling matter we have nothing to say, for he has 
yet to learn the true significance and value of language ; and whoever fully 
comprehends these will require from us no apology. 


Literature. | 





LITERARY NOTES. 

UNDER the prevailing influence of the holiday season, the useful in lit- 
erature is superseded by the ornamental, and until the present rush for 
gift books is over, no publisher would think of bringing out works of a 
standard or studious character, as, however great their merit might be, they 
could scarcely meet with proper attention while the current of public taste 
is running strongly in ancther direction. The production and sale of em- 
bellished books, all prepared with a special view to the wants of purchasers 
at this time, forms an important branch of the commerce of literature, as 
well as the link that connects it with art, sometimes to the manifest advan- 
taze of both, but oftener, it must be owned, with all the characteristics of 
an unequal and ill-assorted union. The trade this year in illustrated books 
has shared in the general prosperity of the country ; what with home sup- 
plies and foreign importations, the market has been well stocked with novel- 
ties, and purchasers have had no reason to complain of want of materials 
for selection. The chief feature to be noticed in the kind of art most in 
demand is the growing fondness for coler, as employed ia illuminated books 
With this, a regard for ecclesiastical tradition and what is called Christian 
art has much to do, thouch even without these associations there is no doubt 
that the educated eye hungers for color in all the surroundings and acces. 
sories of life to a degree that opens a wide field for decorative artists who 
have knowledge and enterprise enough to cultivate it. 

—The ariist'c honors of the year, as decided by the voice of popular favor, 
unquestionably belong to Gustave Doré. His grea: illustrated Bible, in two 


15 


splendidly printed folios, and designs for Dante’s “Inferno,” issued in con 


wer 


nection with Cary’s English version, have just made their appearance among 
us in good time for Christmas, and have thus been brought within the view 
of hundreds, perhaps thousands, not usually accessible to influences of art. 
They have, in fact, produced an actual sensation, due to the powers of this 
great artist and his wonderful mastery over the terrible and the grand. This 
is not the place to analyze his merits , but it is impossible even to glance at 
his “ Bible” and at the costly “Illustrated New Testament,” published by 
Longmans, without being struck with the fact how much an artist gains by 
understanding the peculiarities and capabilities of the material he works in. 
While in the English book the labors of the wood-engraver are frittered 
away in ineffectuai attempts to rival steel-plate engraving by copying paint_ 
ings of the old masters that depend for their value on physiognomical char- 
acter and expression, Doré dashes his pencil in “the gloom of earthquake 


} and eclipse,” and, with a tenth part of the labor for the engravers, produces, 


on wood, effects—brilliant, startling, and astonishing—that no other style of 
engraving can, for a moment, compete with. 


—An interesting incident mentioned in the “Life and Letters of Rev. 


| Frederick W. Robertson” is his friendship with Lady Byron, the widow of 


the poet; and the fact that he heard from her the whole history of her life, 
To his hands was committed the charge of publishing, after her decease, her 


| memoirs and letters. He said of her that she was one of the noblest and 


purest women he had ever met. “ Her calm, subdued character (he writes), 
warm sympathy, and manifold wisdom have been one of my greatest priv- 
ileges here” —during his residence at Brighton. Though, to her great regret, 


the early death of Mr. Robertson frustrated Lady Byron’s purpose, it may 


| well be supposed that an intention so deliberately settled—in which justice 


to others as well as herself was involved—would not be left dependent on 
accidental circumstances for its execution, and that we may yet see the 


| memoirs, etc., whose existence is thus ascertained. 


—The second series of Dean Stanley’s “ History of the Jewish Church ” 
has just been received and put to press by Charles Scribner & Co., who will 
issue it as speedily as possible, uniform with their edition of the first series. 
The unusual delay connected with the publication of this volume in 
England, where it has been kept back more than a year, is probably due to 
the author's care to avail himself of the results of the explorations, now in 
progress from various sources, in the Holy Land. The period of Jewish 
history comprised in the volume is from the days of the Prophet Samuel to 
the Babylonish captivity, including the whole historic existence of the king . 
doms of Judah and Israel. Very little has hitherto been done by English 
writers for the elucidation of this portion of the world’s history. It assumes 
new life and interest in Dean Stanley's book, as he combines knowledge of 
the localities with all the learning of the subject, and a freedom of treat- 
ment not usually applied to its discussion. The second volume of Lange’s 
“ Commentary on the New Testament,” including the Gospels of Mark and 
Luke, will also shortly be published by the same house. Its appearance has 
been somewhat retarded by the absence of the editor of the series, Dr. Schaff, 


| on a visit to Europe, from whence he has just returned. Dr. Schaff received 


in Germany, where most of his time was spent, the most gratifying testi- 
monies to the absorbing’attention felt among the most eminent theologians 
and literary men of all denominations towards the result of the struggle for 
freedom in America. By invitation he addressed with great success two 
large and influential audiences at Berlin on the nature and true relations 
of the contest, and in various ways affected and enlightened public sentiment 


in Germany on the American question with the happiest results. 


—The passages from Nathaniel Hawthorne's note-books, given in the 
January number of the “ Atlantic Monthly,” are of singular literary 
interest. They are extracted from his note-books, comprising several 


la, found in his study after his decease. 





volumes of closely-written memor: 
The specimens now given are dated thirty years back, at a time when Haw- 


thorne was unknown to the world, and had published nothing, we believe, 


except, perhaps, a story or twoinan “annual” or “ souvenir,” that no one 
comprehended or cared for. They show how a great writer is made; by 
what constant ¢are and thought the felicities of genius are wrought out and 
moulded into lasting shape. The notes are of various kinds—studies of the 
aspects of nature at the various seasons of the year, executed with a Pre 

Raphaelite minuteness, which he afterwards abandoned for a freer and 
bolder touch in his published writings ; sketches of persons and people met 
with, hints for stories, ete. Many of these a careful student of his writings 
will find brought into later use ; some single lines or reflections were pregnant 
with the richest future produce, while others remain an unworked mine, 
With many autl.ors the handling of their private notes and memoranda 
| would be a delicate task, but about all that Hawthorne did ther was a 
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finish and symmetry that renders his slightest jottings fit for the public 
eye, 

—Few African explorers meet with the success uniformly the portion of 
Dr. Livingstone, due, no doubt, to constitutional tact and courage acting un- 
consciously to its very possessor. A gentleman who has claims upon Ameri- 
can notice, M. Duchaillu, has been less fortunate in his late attempts to 
penetrate into the interior from Fernand Vaz in Western Equatorial Africa. 
After reaching a point about five hundred miles distant from the coast, a 
quarrel took place between his black servants and a party of the natives, in 
which a woman was killed. This led to a general attack on the expedition, 
from which M. Duchaillu barely escaped with his life, losing all his collec- 
tions of natural history, but preserving his journals and astronomical ob- 
servations, which will form the basis of the narrative already in preparation 
for the press. He has been warmly welcomed on his return in England, and 
will read papers at the Royal Geographical and Anthropological Societies 
on his travels, the physical and craniological character of the natives he 
came in contact with, ete. Another traveller on the eastern side of the Con- 
tinent, the Baron C. von der Decken, a Hanoverian nobleman, who first made 
certain the existence of the snowy mountains of Kilimanjaroo, ete., in tropi- 
cal Africa, has been stopped in his explorations by the loss of two steamers 
constructed expressly for river navigation on the bar at the mouth of the 
River Jubb, near the equator. The baron has, we believe, published no 
separate work, so that a connected account of his travels is wanting ; but 
he communicates the results of his researches to the learned societies of 
Europe. 

—The monument proposed by the friends of W. M. Thackeray has 
already been placed in Westminster Abbey, and was opened for inspection 
to the public two weeks since. It consists of a bust, sculptured by Baron 
Marochetti, placed upon a base of red serpentine, mounted on a bronze 
plinth, with a simple inscription of his name, and the dates of his birth and 
death. It is fixed against a wall column in the south transept, popularly 
known as “ Poet’s Corner,” behind the statue of Joseph Addison, whose 
memory, in the more tardy justice of the last generation, was obliged to 
wait a century fora like recognition of its genius. It is to be hoped that 
the best monument to an author—a complete edition of his works—will not 
long be wanting. The copyrights of nearly all Thackeray’s writings are 
now, by recent arrangement, the property of a single firm—Messrs. Smith 
& Elder, the originators of the “ Cornhill Magazine”’—and with whom, in 
the later years of his life, Thackeray was most closely connected. In this 
case, therefore, the difficulties that frequently prevent a complete and uni- 
form impression of the writings of a deceased author do not exist, and the 
public would, unquestionably, respond liberally to any attempt, however 
costly (provided its execution corresponded), to present in a form worthy 
their merits the works of the last great writer on whom death has set the 
seal of classicality. 
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BOSH FOR BOYS.* 


Tne Headleys, like the misfortunes and the Abbotts, come not singly : 
there are in fact two of them. Mr. J.T. Headley is the Sacred Mountaineer, 
and the historian of Napoleon and his marshals, and a long line of ex uno 
disce omnes works of narration ; while Mr. P. C. Headley has chiefly given 
his talents to the instruction of females and small children, if we may attri- 
bute such a purpose to books variously entitled “ Josephine,” “ Women of 
the Bible,” “ Hero Boy,” “ Patriot Boy,” and the rest. It would not be just 
to judge either of these gentlemen for the literary failings of the other, and 
we shall not presume to say which is the more tedious and absurd. Nor 
would it, again, be fair to contrast them both with Messrs. Abbott, for similar 
reasons, although the parallel nature of their occupations, and the like 
division of their labors, naturally tempt us to comparison of Mr. J. T. Head- 
ley with Mr. John 8. C. Abbott, and Mr. P. C. Headley with Mr. Jacob 
Abbott. We merely note the resemblance, and pass to examine the lives 
and careers of Sheridan and Farragut. 

These biographies, as prepared by the Rev. P. C. Headley, for the instruc. 
tion of the young, seem to be intended to meet the wants of a class denied 


access to the correspondence of the newspapers during the war, for the | 


vastly greater part of either book is made up of generous quotation from 
this authority. But there are two objections to Mr. Headley’s theory of 
biography as thus developed : one, that the class of readers addressed is prob- 


ably very small ; and another, that it could have been made more lucidly and 


* “Life and Military Career of Major-General Philip Henry Sheridan. By Rev. P. 
C. Headley.” New York: Wm, Hl. Appleton. 15865. 


“Life and Naval Career of Vice-Admiral David Glascoe Farragut. By Rev. P. C. 


Headley.” New York: Wm. H. Appleton, 1505, 
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thoroughly instructive by a digested narrative. To this Mr. Headley may, of 
course, respond that his first object was to make a book of a certain number 
of pages, and that the purpose of instruction was secondary and incidental. 
His success in the chief enterprise is as undeniable as the printer's and 
binder’s, and for the minor part of the undertaking each reader must pro- 
nounce his own sentence. The present writer, not being a young person 
(except in the warmth of sympathy and emotion naturally arising from a 
habit of criticism), has perhaps no right to speak in such a case ; but he can- 
not help confessing that whereas before reading Mr. Headley’s lives of Sheri- 
dan and Farragut he had some vague idea of their deeds and character, he 
has now no knowledge concerning them. We had some thought, indeed, of 
testing the effect of the volumes upon a really youthful mind, but at last 
gave up the notion of the experiment, as of something too nearly related to 
vivisection of animals—a thing useful to science, but repugnant to humanity. 

We may speak more frankly concerning another point, and we cannot help 
blaming Mr. Headley for failing to name, in the greater number of instances, 
the sources from which he has helped himself with so much freedom. The 
newspaper correspondents who followed the perilous and laborious march 
of the armies, gathered their facts under the fire of the battles, and, before 
the fight was over or the toil of slaughter was done, wrote out the history 
of events still palpitating with danger and trembling between triumph and 
defeat, surely merited to be named as authority by a literary gentleman 
comfortably compiling their narratives in the leisure of his study. It was 
scarcely enough for him to indicate his indebtedness by apostrophes and 
inverted commas, since he meant to place the name of Rev. P. C. Headley 
as author on the title-page of a book nine parts quotation and one part 
feeble comment and slovenly introduction. Even the work of selection is 
not well performed, and there is no apparent attempt at arrangement. The 
compiler’s literary honesty of purpose may be judged from the fact that he 
does not scruple to quote utterly irrelevant matter, if it can be made by 
any trick to do duty in the volume. General Sheridan goes to live at Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, in his boyhood, and we have, therefore, six pages concerning the 
settlement and early history of Zanesville, but no more concerning General 
Sheridan than the man in the moon. In like manner, when Sheridan goes 
to West Point, ensues the history of that academy, with a full aceowui of 
the system and discipline there maintained. Because General Sheridan 
lived, breathed, and had his being when President Lincoln was murdered, 
his biographer gives at length the official statement of the assassination. In 
another place, Mr. Headley having transferred to his pages some officer’s 
description of the cavalry service, quotes the description of the horse in 
Job, and then passes to a view of the horse in general, concluding with the 
noble burst of Christian morality : “ How cruel and wicked in the sight of 
God and good men is the daily and hourly abuse of the brute, especially so 
of the princely horse!” 

Mr. Headley’s fitness to write for religious youth can scarcely be a matter 
of speculation with himself; but we venture to question it. In the course 


of his wholesale appropriations from the correspondents, he has gathered 


into his pages a great deal of profane language, for the newspaper people 
had no more hesitation in printing oaths than the soldiers in swearing 
them. Mr. Headley seems to be aware of some impropriety in the transfer 
of this profanity to his book, and tries to save himself by a daring homily at 
the end: 

“General Sheridan is a member of the Roman Catholic Church; but, 


like too many of our officers, indulges in profane language in the heat of 


battle. 

Weimagine, however, that the mischief will have been done to the youth- 
ful reader before he reaches this passage, wherein he is further instructed 
that blasphemy is “a vice which Washington never allowed in his presence, 
and of which a greater than Washington has said, ‘Thou shalt not take 
the name of the Lord thy God in vain!’ ” We must not suspect the Rev. 
Mr. Headley of a joke; but we leave it to his own candor if, considering the 
previously quoted blasphemy, his attitude in uttering this homily is not 
uncommonly like that of Tony Weller winking to the housekeeper while 
his infant grandson drains a porter-pot, and describing somebody as an 


wful young Turk. 
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BROWNELL’'S WAR LYRIOS,* 

WE who blamed Mr. Brownell for “ The Rhyme of the Master’s Mate,” 
which he did not write, may be supposed to have a peculiar pleasure in 
praising him for these veritable war-lyrics, which he did write. Indeed, 
we wish to offer to their authentic power the most cordial welcome, and to 
say that in our mind Mr. Brownell remains as guiltless of poetic reproach as 

*“* War Lyrics and other Poems, By Henry Howard Brownell.’ Boston: Ticknor 
& Fields, 1866. 
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if we had never accused him of the “Rhyme of the Master’s Mate.” This 
is saying a great deal, and we hope Mr. Brownell will appreciate the virtue 


of so much candor ; for we want him to take it into account with whatever 
disapproval we must mix with our applause of his book. 

It is a very unequal book, and woald have been much better if it had 
been much smaller. Nearly all the “ Early Poems” printed in the volume 
might have been left out with singular advantage to the poet ; and perhaps 
the reader would consent to lose every one, with the exception of the beauti- 
ful lines which follow : 

THE ADIEU. 
Sweet Falsehoods, fare ye well! 
That may not longer dwell 
In this fond heart, dear paramours of Youth! 
A cold, unloving bride 
Is ever at my side 
Yet who so pure, so beautiful as Truth ? 


Long hath she songht my side, 
And would not be denied, 
Till, all perforce, she won my spirit o’er 
And though her glances be 
But hard and stern to me, 
At every step [love her more and more. 

For the most part, however, the early poems of Mr. Brownell suffer from 
that poverty of original thought and feeling observable in other people’s 
early poems, and have only the interest of promise. Such efforts are, in 
fact, chiefly valuable when studied as part of men’s lives rather than their 
works, for they are not literature ; and Mr. Brownell might have safely con 
cluded that as yet the world was less concerned in his biography than in his 
poetry. 

Of the so-called “ Miscellaneous Poems,” the best is, undoubtedly, that 
by a “ Parsinger” “ A bored of a Californy Male-steemer.” In this there is 
a racy humor, and a power of leaving the “ Parsinger” to develop his own 


character in his own way, which is masterly and altogether admirable, and 


does more to prove Mr. Brownell’s genius than ever so many fine verses | 


of a serious nature. In other poems of the volume the author's gift of 


humor appears, and in that called “ Honest Abe” he gives the old story of 
Aristides’ ostracism a new life by infusing the flavor of modern manner and 


meanness. Is there not a fine sense of the unvarying essence of human 


“ cussedness”—the same in Greece as in Connecticut—in these verses ? 


Once, while thus with general clamor 
Athens eased her factious heart 

When the smith forsook his hammer, 
And the huckster left his mart 


Past the scene of noisy riot, 
Clatter of shells and windy talk, 
Aristides, calm and quiet, 
Chanced to take a morning walk. 


Musing, in his wonted fashion, 
On the dor » care of state 

On the Demos’ fickle passion, 
Aud the cold patrician hate ; 





When a voter pressed beside him, 
Saying, ** Stranger can you spell 
Aristides? Wal, jest write him, 
Square and straight, on this here shell.” 


Smiling, cheery as a cricket, 
Wrote the old Republican 
Then, as he returned the ticket, 
Asked—* And what's his crime, my man ?"* 


* Wal, not much,” said Snooks, appearing 
Puzzled, * only I'll be cussed 

But I'm sick to death o 
That old critter called * THE JUST’ 





The poem “ Let us Alone,” which had so great popularity in the first 
days of the war (because it presented in a light odious and ridiculous the 
rascal pretence of the rebels that they only asked to be let alone, while 
they attacked the Union and seized everything belonging to it), must be 
still acknowledged as funny ; but, like Whittier’s ballad of “ Maud Miiller,” 
it is a poem without a country. The Old Cove of Secessia speaks in cockney 
dialect and cockney slang, and one is vexed with the want of harmony 
between the fine spirit of American sarcasm and its outlandish utterance. 
This, however, is but a single fault, and Mr. Brownell’s humorous power is 
so great that but for the distrust which we have learned to feel of all literary 
prophecy not retrospective in its nature, we should predict for him great 
probabilities as a humorist. We dwell on this power of his the more because 
we fear that, while people recognize his graver force, there is danger that 
many will not see his excellence in that lighter quality which is seldom 
absent from genius. 
than all his other lyrics, except the battle-pieces. 
generally do not surprise us, and there is a lingering immaturity in their 


To our thinking his humorous poetry is vasily better 
The miscellaneous poems 
French and Latin titles which is not pleasant to the taste. Nor are the war 
poems of nearly equal merit ; and the long, long ode on Abraham Lincoln 
seems to us labored in manner and very meagre in matter. Mr. Brownell 
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igl tens the 


ation. 


is often obscure in his treatment of abstract themes, and he he 
disagreeable effect of this fault by a protligacy of parentheses. The best of 
the more didactic poems (if we may so distinguish them from the lyric nar 
rations of the book) is 


‘Suspiria Ensis,” and noble-thoughted 


song, in which the poet touches the sublime truth that all the heroism and 


a most lofty 


self-devotion displayed in a bad cause are but greater and more distinguished 
shame. 
Concerning the larger number of Mr. Brownell’s battle-stories, there can 


be but one opinion: they are magnificent. We happened to be reading, 


| just before we picked up our poet’s volume, Messer Torquato Tasso’s melo- 
| dious description of a most proper combat under the walls of Jerusalem, and 


the contrast between that elegant engagement and Mr. Brewnell!’s wild bat 
tle-scenes was droll enough. We must confess that he impressed us as 
speaking more authentically of war than his elder and better. Nay, we 
thought he sang more sublimely of its scenes, and perhaps it would not be 
going too far to say that we have never read any poet who seemed to sing of 
them with so blunt and fierce a verity. Mr. Brownell has had the fortune, 
rare among poets, to assist at most of the events which he pictures. In him 


? 


the bard speaks from the soldi@r’s knowledge, and it goes well as long as 


the fighter remains subject and silent, but he now and then gets in a word of 
his prose—honest, and meant to be savagely effective, no doubt, but un- 
doubtedly failing of the purpose. On the whole, “The Bay Fight,” by 
* The River Fight” is a far 
less worthy effort. Of course there are faults in the poem we like most, but 


which the poet is best known, is his best poem. 
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these we choose to attribute to the irrepressible soldier, and not to the bard. 
Is it not the soldier who delights in the sulp! 


Lurous me 


taphor of hell, and 
succeeds in bringing it in half a dozen times, in spit 


e of the poet ? 
** With breath like the fume of hell.” 
“ Three hundred traps of hell.” 
*Came wi ] 








ha howl of } 

“ Of the roar and rage of h 
Is there not rather more of hell here than the poet would have given us 
if he had kept the upper hand all the time? We suspect the soldier of 
some turgid and merely boisterous passages in other of Mr. Brownell’s poems, 
and of a general delusion that hard talking is strong writing. Whereas the 
poet knows better, and has an original way of telling a great deal in a very 


i 





few tough, bold words. All the wild tumult of the naval combat seems to 


enter into such lines as these: 


The storm of ficht going on overhead 
Tramp and thunder to wake t 

ry : 

4 





And the \ 


Our poet is not wanting in pathos either, for that goes naturally with 
a y 


strength and humor; and one may find genuine and de p emotion in the 


poem “Suspiria Ensis,” of which we have already spoken; and of feeling, 
ruder, but as manly and true, in “ The Color-Bearer,” who sits and muses 


by his flag under fire at Vicksbur 


} 


he best that the war has inspired. It 





In fine, Mr. Brownell’s poet 


is a great thing to have made the songs that he has made: and we perceive 
no good reason why a young poet, having lofty sympathies and generous 





beliefs ; having a basis of good sense and good humor : 


having an excellent 





use of English, and no disdain of American ; hs 


flattery, and being friends with 


ng won applause but not 
the I iblic—we say We pr reeive no reason 
1. - 


take Mr. Brownell to be should not do even 
better in the future than he has done in the past. 


why such a young poet as we 


i 
*->e 
Literature for Children.—Since our recent article on this subject other 
. . . } } 2 r 
publica ns for the ho days have come to hand, and deserve a notice, how 


ever brief. Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co., Boston (Hurd & Houghton, New 
York . send us * Ottalie’ . i i 
‘Christmas Holidays at 
Holidays at Old Orchard.’ 
strong moral and religiou 
ing in 


jumbling of ine 








for the Little Folks” (from the German), 


ve,” and “Cushions and Corners; or, 





» tales—the first tw< esp. cially —Witha 


adame Ottalie’s ‘ 


Stories” are not want 
marred by an improbable 








‘ters, and the “little folks” to whom they 





are addressec ted with years that do not belong to them. 
vated, for the most part; but we notice the slang 
expression “top-heavy” admitted into good company without a brand. In 
* Christmas Ho family of children are instructed ] 
tory and meaning of the Christian festival. “*( id Corners” is a 
capital delineation of childish character, and is far the best of the three 
books named above. The conversations are managed verv naturally, and 
the cor st between the di 


sharp cr 





The translation is t 





ays’ a merry n the his 












s 


positions so well symb ized by a cushion and a 


ner, respectively, is wrought out skilfully and in a most interest 


ing manner.—* Something New for My Little Friends” (J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., Philadelphia) contains original stories in verse which, without much 
diversity in form, being confined to two or three metres, are well told and 
smoothly, with a proper blending of humor, sentiment, and doctrine. The 
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Children’s Hour” (same publishers) is an amusing batch of rhymes and ex 
travagant stories, perhaps the cleverest of any now before us. The fun is so pal- 
pable that it cannot fail to be appreciated.—Mr. Tilton’s verses, “ ‘The Two 
Hungry Kittens” (Tibbals & Whiting, New York), complete the trio of his 
compositions for children this year. They are very much better than the 
illustrations, by Mr. H. L. Stephens, and are worth all the illuminated let- 
tering and borders which the publishers have lavished upon them.—Oliver 
Optic continues his “ Woodville Stories” with “Work and Win” (Lee & 


Shepard, Boston). The moral which is conveyed in the text is revealed by | 


Mr. Adams in his preface, which parents may read and the boys and girls 
skip if they please.—‘ The Song without Words,” by the author of “ ‘The 
Schénberg-Cotta Family” (M. W. Dodd, New York), has an interior beauty 


which we fear will be quite lost on the children to whom it is dedicated. | 
Not that an acquaintance with nature may not lead to the worship of deity, | 


’ 


but that “nautilus,” “teredo,” and “medusa” are rather blind guides 
for the tender wit of childhood. In other words, for nature we have 
here natural history.—‘“ Patriot Boys and Prison Pictures” (Ticknor & 
Fields, Boston) is composed of Mr. Edmund Kirke’s contributions to “ Our 
Young Folks,” which have almost wholly pertained to the war and its 


»yrison experiences. Mr. Kirke knows how to interest the young as well as | 
} ) g | 


adults; but we wish he had not undertaken to vouch for the truth of all 
that he relates. We prefer to enjoy his narratives as works of the imagin- 
ation—in part at least.—‘ Sun-Rays from Fair and Cloudy Skies” (D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York) is an old acquaintanc?, with whom neither freshness 
nor probability abides. A hero “poor but honest,” succored by a family 
rich but not proud, and a terminal bridal scene to which the party of the 
first part contributes a sister, and the party of the second part contributes a 
son—is it not the well-worn stock with which we have been familiar from 


our youth upward? If the poor read this book, they will be deluded ; if | 


the wealthy, they may be flattered, but will not be deceived, by the unreality. 
Walker, Fuller & Co., Boston, publish the third volume of Mr. Wm. 
M. Thayer's “ Youth’s History of the Rebellion.” The plan of this work 
consists in a conversational narrative of the events of the war by an uncle 
to his nephews and nieces. This excites in the youthful reader an interest 
that might otherwise be wanting, though of course it labors under the dis- 
advantage of anticipating his natural reflections on the themes presented. 
The wood-cuts in illustration are of no value. The Gettysburg cemetery- 
gate is quite misrepresented. Mrs. Sarah W. Lander’s series, “‘ Spectacles 
for Young Eyes ” (same publishers), is continued in a little volume on Rome. 
It tells, in the “Rollo” style, of a travelling family who have passed from 
Germany to Venice, and thence to the Eternal City. The proneness of the 
writer to pun is observable in this as in preceding volumes. For the rest 
there is little to be said. Some of the engravings seem to have been taken 
from photographs. 


Melodies and Madrigals ; Mostly from the Old English Poets. Edited by 
Richard Henry Stoddard. (New York: Bunce & Huntington.)—The difficult 
work of selecting the best lyrics from four centuries of English song has 
been done with rare success by Mr. Stoddard; and we have to express a 
feeling of delight, in looking through the book before us, which we have not 
known in our acquaintance with volumes of similar character. In fact, Mr. 
Stoddard has had all the difficulty of the undertaking, and has not left the 
greater part of it to the reader, as too frequently happens in enterprises of 
the kind, Cordial friendship with the subject and thorough learning in the 
elder English poetry, together with an unerring and sensitive taste, have 
produced a book in which, beginning with Sir Thomas Wyatt of the fifteenth 
century, you are tempted from epoch to epoch, 

* And sweetly on and on,” 

through all the varying richness of the rarest and loveliest poesies in the 
language, down to the late poets of our own time. We take it in vivid 
proof of the excellence of Mr. Stoddard’s work, that it gives you almost 
unfailingly any desired melody or madrigal of which you know a word or a 
line, while there is much in it that will be newly pleasanf and precious to 
most lovers of our lyric poetry. Naturally, great part of the volume is 
given to the poets of the sixteenth century, when our verse was warm with 
the southern hues and sentiments caught from the study of Italian poetry, 
and when the lyric expression of our literature was most nearly effortless 
and perfect. The metaphysical feeling of the seventeenth century, when 
the muse often spoke to men with the beautiful seriousness, and fanciful 
elaboration of idea, and quaintness of imagery, which are lost arts to us now, 
is also well represented ; and for the eighteenth century, barren in thought, 
and barren in feeling, and barren in language, Mr. Stoddard has done the 
best that any one could do. 

The return, in our own cycle, to a better and more natural sentiment, 
aud the consequent rejuvenescence of the poetic diction (people being com- 
monly able to speak well as soon as they have something to say) find full 
recognition in the “ Melodies and Madrigals ;’ and it is with surprise and 
delight that one observes, in looking over the familiar poems in the latter 
part of Mr. Stoddard’s little book, how much of the finest thought of our 
age has sought lyrical utterance. The range of selection throughout the 
volume is good ; not only the most notable characteristics of the lyrics of each 
time being developed, but that often far better expression which refuses to 
ally itself to any period being given. Of course, most of the “ Melodies 


and Madrigals” are amorous praises and celebrations, but there is also a fair | 


share of lyric utterances, of earnest and solemn speculation concerning life, 
and of meditation upon death. In fine, we think Mr. Stoddard has made a 
book unique in its excellence, Certainly it shows, among all the volumes 
for the holidays which we have seen, with unapproachablé superiority. The 
manner in which it is published, with its quaint print on the fine saffron 
pages bordered with soft red lines, leaves nothing to be desired. 


Te Life of Abraham Lincoln. By J. G. Holland, member of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society. (Gurdon Bill, Springfield, Mass.)—Notwith- 





The Nation. 








standing the haste with which this biography was produced by author and 
| publisher, we esteem it the most satisfactory study of its subject that has 
yet appeared. Mr. Raymond's and Mr. Barrett’s books were both composed 

for political effect, in view of an approaching Presidential election, or at 
| least relied for their successful circulation upon the political popularity of 
| Mr. Lincoln. The time had not come to consider his character apart from 
the accidents of office and the exigencies of a perilous crisis. Neither was 
access then to be had to the multitude of facts concerning his inner nature 
which his death has elicited in rendering them precious. It was chiefly, 
therefore, as.a public man who deserved well of the people for eminent and 
faithful service in their behalf that Dr. Holland’s predecessors were com- 
pelled to view our late Chief Magistrate. The present biographer has ven- 
tured upon the more comprehensive and analytical survey which is now 
possible, though only to a limited extent, as he is himself aware, because of 
yet undiscovered material and the closeness of the spectator to the colossal 
figure under contemplation. He has been little solicitous to reproduce the 
famous speeches and documents of Mr. Lincoln any further than they help 
to elucidate motives and principles of action, or reveal a reserved power not 
always conspicuous. With equal industry and care Dr. Holland has collected 
the most interesting particulars of the early life of Mr. Lincoln, illustrating 
those amiable and admirable traits which made the good man great, and 
kept the great man good. He has shown excellent discrimination in this 
compilation, and is never led away by excess of veneration into undue stress 
upon trifles. The story of Mr. Lincoln's integrity as a postmaster, which 
Mr. Barrett spoils by his absurd narration, here takes on its true signifi- 
}cance, and becomes a valuable contribution to our knowledge. A large 
part of the anecdotes are fresh, and the reader's attention is riveted from 
the first chapter to the last. We anticipate the best results for the com- 
munity in which this book shall obtain a wide familiarity. 


The Political History of the United States of America during the Great 
Rebellion. By Edward McPherson. Second Edition. (Philp & Solomon, 
| Washington.)—The “ Rebellion Record,” Senator Wilson’s “ Anti-Slavery 
Measures in Congress,” and Mr. McPherson’s “ Political History,” together 
exhaust the field of documentary research for whoever wishes to study the 
late rebellion in its breadth or in detail. Title and table of contents are in- 
sufficient to reveal the richness of the compilation before us. Every im- 
portant fact, opinion even, speech, letter, proclamation, statute, that bears 
upon the development and career of treason, on the one hand, and on the 
| striving of the federal Government to repress it, on the other, will be found 
|in this full but compact octavo volume. The compiler’s discrimination is 
equalled only by the labor which that word implies, and future historians 
will acknowledge their indebtedness to him for his extraordinary pains. 
|The record opens with the result of the Presidential election of 1860, and 
the table of votes arrests attention at once, so strikingly does it exhibit the 
anomaly of our present electoral system. Thus: Mr. Lincoln carried 18 
| States, and yet had only 491,295 more suffrages than Mr. Douglas, who car- 
ried only New Jersey and Missouri; and was beaten on the popular vote by 
947,289. Of what follows these singular statistics nothing, to our mind, is 
more instructive than the division headed “ Proceedings of the Government 
in Relation to the Action of the Insurrectionary States.” Here will be 
found the history of the disgraceful concessions by Congress and the 
“Peace Convention,” in order to soften the wrath of the menacing slave 
| power; and the wonder will grow with time that a nation which was so 
| abject on the very brink of its attempted subjugation, rose at the first blow 
|to vindicate the principles which it had just consented to sacrifice for 
| “ peace.” 


| 


The American Angler’s Book. By Thaddeus Norris. New Edition, 
with a Supplement. (E. H. Butler & Co., Philadelphia.)}—Mr. Norris has 
undertaken to supply the omissions of those writers who have preceded him 
in describing American fishes, and to correct certain erroneous notions about 
angling, which have arisen from adopting too rigidly the English rules and 
practices. He also furnishes very clear and minute instruction in the art of 
making and repairing tackle. These are the distinguishing features of his 
work, which, for the rest, is unpretentiously written, and free from techni- 
calities. After some general talk about the various kinds of anglers, about 
che habits and propagation of fish, and about tackle, the author takes up in 
detail the chief families of sporting-fish, both fresh-water and salt, illustrat- 
ing most of them with excellent wood-engravings. The supplement is de 
voted to an account of the salmon rivers of Canada, inland sea-trout, and 
striped-bass fishing, and pisciculture—which last topic is also treated in 
chapter 18. In “Dies piscatorie” the reader is regaled, in the Waltonian 
fashion, with the discursive conversations of trout-fishers, whose experience 
embraces such well-known localities as the Lakes, the Adirondacks, etc 
The story of the Megalloway, in New Hampshire, borrowed from an old 
number of the “ Knickerbocker,” could be better told to-day by any one who 
| has lately tried that fruitful stream, or the six lakes whose waters, mingling 
with its own, find the ocean through the Androscoggin. A fair amount of 
humor is interspersed throughout the seven hundred pages which consti- 
| tute the volume, and is heightened by vignettes drawn pleasantly, if not al 
| ways with perfect accuracy. The publishers, in conjunction with printer 
| and binder, have done their part very handsomely. 


The Radical; A Monthly Magazine devoted to Religion. For sale by 
| Francis, 506 Broadway.—We have in this small but very handsome period- 
ical a remarkable sign of the times. Differ as we may from many of the 
| conclusions found upon its pages, it is certainly a very earnest and a very 
lable magazine. Thus far it has contained three sermons by Samuel John- 
son, whom anti-slavery men well know for his untiring witness to their 
highest aims, and each of them has had a peculiar excellence and value. It 
will not do for men to answer thoughts and arguments like these with mere 
;abuse, nor will it do to pass them by. They are the criticisms of to-day 
| upon existing facts, and they cannot be demolished by attacking infidelity 
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The Nation. 


that perished years and centuries ago. Radical as is this magazine in char- 
acter as in name, it is eminently reverent and devout. It represents, ably 
and honestly, the thoughts of very many people in our midst. It has no 
concealments. It never for one moment tries to seem more orthodox than 
it really is. It is an interesting fact that among its principal contributors 
are some of the best workers in the social problems of the time. Thus, 
Johnson is one, John Weiss another, Wasson a third. Then we have Dr. 
Furness and Samuel Longfellow, O. B. Frothingham, Robert Collyer, and T. 
W. Higginson. These names ensure ability. It wouldseem that they ought 
also to ensure a circulation and success. Another writer is J. K. Hosmer, 
author of “ The Color Guard,” who prints in the December number a few 
verses that declare him a true poet, as his book declares him a true man of 
war. 

Plymouth Pulpit. Notes from H. W. Beecher’s Sermons, with a Sketch 
of Mr. Beecher and the Lecture Room. By Augusta Moore (Harper & 
Bros., New York.)—This book is not so good as “ Life Thoughts,” and the in- 
troduction is not in good rhetoric or good taste ; but it contains the secret of 
Mr. Beecher’s wonderful success. It is full of nature, poetry, and common 


sense. 
— ——— 
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Fine Arts. 
AMERICAN PICTURES ON EXHIBITION. 
THERE are many valuable European pictures now on exhibition in New 
York, and we hope to find, before long, time and space to discuss them. 





During this reign of the French and Belgian painters the American artists 
are not very demonstrative. Mr. Ward’s “ Indian Hunter” and his portrait 
bust of Dr. Dewey are still to be seen—the one at Mr. Snedecor’s, the other 


at Mr. Schans’s gallery. There are several small pictures at “ Goupil’s,” 


three by Mr. J. B. Irving, who painted “ The Musical Monk,” of which little 
picture we spoke some weeks ago. His work shows the effect of European 
training, and he paints with care and a certain acquired skilfulness. But 
there is nothing in any of his pictures which we have yet seen which de 
mands or justifies serious criticism as of a work of art. None of his pictures 
are of any subject in particular or reflect the painter’s interest in anything in 


particular. A small one now to be seen in Mr. Knoedler's gallery represents | ; . , 
head with plumed hat and jewelled ai 


two “ Wine-Tasters,” gentlemen in costume of the eighteenth century, one 
in a blue coat and the other in a red, with the necessary accessories in the 


way of costume and furniture. It is skilfully painted—admitting of com- | 
parison with French and Belgian work, which the pictures of but few Amer- | 


ican painters will—and is utterly valueless and uninteresting. The picture 
will not be looked at; it will be glanced at, remarked upon, praised, and 
bought, and will find oblivion in a fashionably furnished drawing-room as a 
part of the fashionable furniture. There is a gleam of human interest in 
“ What is the Matter with my Foot?” a little picture of two children. It 
has been removed by its purchaser. A female head, “Spring,” is expressive 
is probably a portrait, though not purporting to be so; is delicate and girl- 
ish, and very American, and seems to have been painted rapidly and easily, 
and yet effectively. Mr. Irving is certainly able to do much. His work is 
not “ promising,” only because it does not promise that he will try to do 
anything. The temptations in his path will be great not to try at all, or 
think at all, but to paint little pictures in Diisseldorf fashion, and sell them 
at good prices. Our hopes are not high, but itis worthy to be recorded that 
there is this American painter who is not unaware that the “business of a 


painter is—to paint.” 


Mr. Eugene Benson has no such know ledge or belief. A picture by him is | 
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in Mr. Knoedler’s gallery, representing a young lady in the corner of a sofa, 
evidently the same young lady, apparently the same sofa, and nearly the 
same attitude as those to be seen ia a picture i the Artists’ Fund Exhibi- 
tion, No. 134. In our notice of that exhibition we did not allude to this 
latter picture. Mr. Benson's contribution-picture to the Fund we mentioned 
as a poor landscape. These two in-door pieces are perhaps better. Per- 
haps Mr. Benson may yet find a subject that he can paint. As yet he has 
not found it. There is nothing in his painting of landscape to lead one to 
suppose that he has ever been in the country. There is nothing in his 
painting of interiors to lead one to suppose that he has ever been inside of a 
furnished house. His skill in drawing the figure, in rendering effects of 
light or in giving local color, is what would have been expected of Kaspar 
Hiiuser the day after his release from the dungeon of his childhood. 

In the second rocm is a collection of drawings by Mr. T. C. Farrer—as a 
collection, and many of them singly, of unusual interest. There are twenty 
two in all. Of these all are in water color but four, which are in pencil. 

Water-color drawing is not a well-known or much practised art in this 
country. It is generally left to the more modest and painstaking students, 
Few of the painters who have acquired any considerable skill or any use- 
ful reputation care to practise it, and the more dashing and insolent 
students generally disregard it. But it is not necessary that any of the ad- 
vocates of this art should plead for it. Every one knows that great things 
may be done in it; and successful drawings on public exhibition speak for 
the art better than words can. 

The subjects of thirteen of the eighteen water-color drawings are small 
groups of fruit of the size of the reality. That sounds rather commonplace, 
and yet there is a certain novelty in the choice of some of the subjects. 
Four bananas, two yellow, one red, and one green; a great red pineapple 
(so red that the spectators are generally offended with it, as if red pine- 
apples were unheard of) ; two hard, red apples and an immense yellow pear ; 
a group, of which the central personage is a great, hard, knobby, run-to- 
seed, orange-yellow summer-squash, with red apples, butternuts, English 
walnuts, and one shagbark for its neighbors—all are odd enough. They are 
generally well chosen for the effect which the artist has sought—strength 
of shade and shadow and an almost deceptive projection, united with full 


| local color. Consider, for instance, one of the most remarkable of the draw- 
! 


ings—that one which represents an orange, a lemon, and a banana. All 


| three fruits are in strong, full color, and all three stand out from the dark 


background in almost complete rotundity. There is certainly a very unusual 
facility shown, and the more closely one looks into the work to see how it 
was done, the more remarkable this skill appears. It is the result of a long 
course of laborious and well-directed study. 

In criticizing these drawings in respect to their absolute artistic merit, 
we have only praise to offer. They surpass our previous experience of such 
things in the completeness of the success achieved. And the end which has 
been kept so steadily in view and so successfully reached, is not an ignoble 
one. It is essential, however, that we should point out this fact, that on 
this system of work landscapes cannot be painted, nor extensive and com 
plicated subjects. Full color and projection are not to be had together in 
all pictures, but only in simple, feebly-lighted, in-door subjects. People who 


look at these drawings are quick to say that the manner is Rembrandtesque, 





So, indeed, it is, though recognizing local color more frankly than most of 
Rembrandt’s work. Well, landscapes are not rightly to be painted in Rem- 
brandt’s manner, nor open air or daylight scenes of any kind; but best a 
gret, or gleaming gold and glass. 

In Mr. Farrer’s drawing of an orange the whole fruit is darker than in 
nature, but the proportions of light and darkness and the relations of light 





to darkness are, doubtless, those of nature. The brightest light on a real 





orange will generally be inimitable with paint on paper. The artist, in the 


instance before us, has matched 


color of the brightest part of the 
orange, his imitation being then, of necessity, lower in tone. Now, if he 
wants the orange to be round, he must make his darkest shade as much 


darker than the natural darkest shade as his high light is darker 


than the natural high light.* If the subject goes down to very dark 
shades, indeed, his work is lost in blackness long before nature is. This 





will not be so bad as long as our subject is simple and lighted by the feeble 


light of in-doors. But, obviously, landscape subjects defy such sort of work, 
and landscape pictures painted after this manner would be unduly tene- 
brous. In fact, something of the manner which has succeeded here has 


been tried in the picture of “ Northampton,” at the Artists’ Fund Exhibition, 





- 


and seems to be one of the two principal causes of the comparative failure 
of that picture as a work of art. 


* Even then it will not project quite as mnch as reality; we see the orange 


with two eyes and ree around it, not around the painted image. 
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The backgrounds are happily chosen. The fruit in the drawings of the 
great master of this kind of subject, William Hunt, is generally laid on the 
ground, with a bit of moss or grass for background. There is something 
incongruous in the juxtaposition by a bank-side of a pear and a bunch of 
grapes, or an apple, three plums, and a handful of nuts. But the same 
group on a plate or table-cloth is comprehensible and looks real. 

Probably the most admirable drawing of the collection, considering diffi- 
culty of subject, success in treating it, and beauty of result, is that of the 
purple and yellow plums. If any beholder should urge (as we think no one 
should) as a positive objection against these drawings thai something is 
sacrificed to get projection, he will find this of the plums scarcely open to 
But some of the 
The round 


that objection. It is, moreover, very lovely in color. 
darkest and most lowered in tone are almost equally excellent. 
picture of two lard red apples and a yellow pear is an admirable instance of 
work well bestowed. Every stroke tells. The four bananas and the straw- 
berries are faultless. 

The inevitable tendency of this sort of work is shown by the little 
Each egg is rounded with great subtlety of grada- 
But, in doing this, the painter has been com- 


drawing of three eggs. 
tion into its complete form. 
pelled to lower the tone of the whole, and they are not white eggs that we 
have. That they were meant to be, the high light seems to show. But 
white or colored, the shaded side of an egg in daylight is not, by many 
degrees, as dark as the shaded side of one of these. 

The drawing of the white lily plant is not wholly successful, nor free 


from what seem grave faults of color. The dead blue-jays are beautiful. 


sation of 800 francs a year for two years, in lieu of board. 


That is a good thought of the gilded mats or passe-partouts that hold | 
} 


the drawings of the plums, the strawberries, and the lily. Mr. Knoedler’s 

assistant says that they do not cost as much as the passe-partouts of white 

paper. There was a silver mat within a gold frame, holding a drawing by 

Miss Siddal (now Mrs. Rossetti), in the first English Exhibition of 1858. 
ome 


MUSIO. 
MUSICAL TALK. 

CoNSIDERABLE discussion has been excited lately in England by the elec- 
tion of a professor of music in the Edinburgh University. Endowments of 
this kind are rare, and few professorships have so large an income. Some 
thirty years ago General Reid, an amateur flute-player and an ardent lover 
of music, died at Edinburgh, and, by his will, left about £52,000 as an en 
dowment for this professorship. The present income of the chair is about 
£1,000, and there is also provision made for an annual grand concert, the 
conducting cf which is one of the duties of the professor. Few other chairs 
are so well cushioned, and the musical professors of most universities have 
an exceedingly scanty income, or none at all. This was one of the few prizes 
in the musicians’ lottery, and afforded a fine, easy place for one who was will- 


ing to endure the dulness of Edinburgh, with occasional opportunities of 


getting away, and with plenty of leisure for the production of great works. 


Several good musicians offered themselves as candidates, among others Mr. | 


Macfarren and Mr. Hullah. The blindness of the former was a disqualific: 
tion, but Mr. Hullah’s great services in the cause of popular music, his fine 
lectures on its history, and his excellence as a music director, demanded pub- 
lie recognition and gratitude in some way, and he was accordingly quite 
prominent on the list. 

But only a few days before the election a new candidate came forward 
person of Mr. Herbert S. Oakeley, B.A., of Christ Church, Oxford, 
y son to a baronet, cousin to a ducal family, an ardent amateur of 


in the 
younge 
music, a player on the organ, and a writer of intelligent musical criticisms 


for a weekly paper. For him the majority of the “ University Court ” voted, 


and he was consequently elected, simply because he was a “gentleman by | 


birth and education,” and not because he was a proficient in the art he now | 


attempts to profess. No doubt it was much more pleasing to Sir David 


Brewster, Dr. Woo x 
of music, to have a gentleman as professor whom they would like to meet at 
But it was hardly fair 
The uni- 


t 
dinner, than to select one on account of talent alone. 
to the musicians, or to the university, or to the rest of the world. 
versity ought to havea teacher who is more than an amateur ; the musicians 
ought to have some claim on the few good places that are reserved for them, 
and the objection that they are not gentlemen should not be raised 
when they are applying for a professional position, when society has always 
insisted that their occupation was in its very nature low and degrading ; 
and the world might demand that Edinburgh should recognize genius in 
the way in which great continental bodies are very glad todo. But the matter 
is decided, at least for the present, that the chief qualification for an Edin 
burgh professor is to have a “ good social status,” 


gentleman in all respects ” We quote from the testimonials. 


and Dr. John Brown, and the rest, who know nothing | 


and to be “a thorough | 





The Nation. 


It is not claimed by any one that Mr. Oakeley is a master of his art ; that 
he knows how to write for an orchestra, or to conduct a band, which is one 
of his duties. It is as though a man should be elected professor of Sanscrit 
because he, besides being a gentlemai, liked the language and knew how to 
write its alphabet. 

We only add that since his election the musical professor has left England 
for some months to resume his duties as a travelling tutor on the Continent. 
Comment is needless on this discreditable fact. 

—From the Journal of the Society of Arts we obtain some information 
with regard to the Conservatoire Impériale de Musique et de Déclamation 
of Paris. Auber is the director, the secretary is Alfred de Beauchesne, the 
librarian Hector Berlioz, and the director of the school is Duvernoy. There 
are 36 professors. The pupils number about 600, all of whom are outsiders 
except twelve young men in the vocal class, who are lodged, clothed, and 
The same number of female pupils receive a compen- 
The tuition is 


fed in the building. 


free. All the in-door pupils and pensionnaires are bound to appear, if re- 
quired, at any of the operas or theatres receiving a subvention from the 
government, and no pupil in the schools is permitted to appear in public 
without the special authority of the direction. Candidates for admission 
are required to apply in person, and must be between the ages of nine and 
twenty-two. Foreigners may be admitted by authorization of the Minister 
of State. 

There are five provincial schools—at Lille, Toulouse, Marseilles, Metz, 
and Nantes—which have the title of suceursales of the Conservatoire. That 
of Toulouse exerts a very powerful influence. 

The education is divided into eight sections: 
harmony. 2. Singing. 3. Lyrical declamation. 
Stringed instruments. 6. Wind instruments. 
and composition. 8. Dramatic declamation. 'There are also courses of 
popular singing for adults, superior to those in the common schools. There 
is a fine library of music, and of works relating to music and the drama, and 
this is open not only to the pupils, but also to the public. There is also a 
good collection of musical instruments, to which the public are admitted on 
The Conservatoire contains a complete theatre, a concert- 


1. Sol fa, scales, and oral 
4. Piano and harp. 5. 
7. Thorough-bass, organ, 


certain days. 
room, and class rooms, besides the offices, libraries, and apartments for 
The annual competitions take place in July, and last altout twelve 
days. They are nearly all public, and are held in the theatre. As the the- 
atre holds only 900 persons, on the occasions of the competition in opera, 
tragedy, and comedy the demand for places is very great. The prizes are 
awarded by a jury of nine members, who decide on each class before the 
The prizes are either instruments, books of music, or 
The awards this year amounted to 


pupils. 


next one is heard. 
medals, besides diplomas in all cases. 
36 first prizes, 38 second prizes, 7 third prizes, and 81 accessits, in addition 
to 56 medals given to the pupils in Sol fa. 
immediately engaged by the director of the opera, and lately appeared with 
success, Mile. Mauduit as Alice in * Robert,” and Mlle. Bloch as Azucena in 


Two of the prize-holders were 


.| “ Trovatore.” 


The Conservatoire is not the only musical institution in France sup. 
ported by the State. The communal schools in Paris all teach music, and 
there are, besides, the Ecole de la Musique Religieuse and several other 


schools. 
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LARGE AND CHEAP 
OF 
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A little book containing— 
Calendar for 1866 ; 
Post-oftice Regulations, and how to send money safe; 
A Doctor's experience in Cholera in 1840, ‘55, and °65, and Receipt for Cure; 
Fourteen Reasons for not engaging in Stock Speculations ; 
The kind of Books we want in this age for our Children. 
It will tell you where to get your Books and other articles good and cheap for the 
Holidays. 
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Sent for 5 cents, post free. 
TIBBALS & WHITING, 
37 Park Row, and 145 Nassau Street, New York 
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Another Sensation Novel, 
FROM A VERY HIGH SOURCE 
(inteNectually), as any discriminating reader will see before perusing many pages, is 
. > 7 
Hi K R M A N 
oR, 


YOUNG KNIGHTHOOD. 


The vicissitudes and changes of human life, in almost every phase, are drawn by 
the hand ofa master in the pages of this graphic work. It cannot be read without 
leaving a most salutary impression upon every mind and heart. We call it a ‘* Sensa- 
tion Novel,” not in the offensive sense in which the term is frequently applied to the 
wishy-washy emanations of the press, intended to pander to the most depraved tastes, 
but in that higher, better, and ennobling sense which we apply to the best productions 
of Scott, Irving, or Dickens. Buy it and read it as soon as published, and see if we 
over-estimate its power. Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 

READY DEC. 30. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


149 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston. 


PUBLISHERS, 


Now Reapy: 
THE WOOING OF MASTER FOX. 
RY 
SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Barr. 


ARRANGED FOR CHILDREN BY 0. D. MARTIN, 


It is most elegantly illastrated with designs by White, superbly printed in six oil 
colors, bound in fine morocco muslin by Pauson & Nicholson, making it altogether the 
prettiest book for children yet issued. Price $1 50. Mailed on receipt of price. 


Published by 
ASHMEAD & EVANS, PUBLISHERs, 


724 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
E. & H.T. ANTHONY & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


501 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


In addition to our main business of PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS, we are Headquarters 
for the following, viz. : 


STEREOSCOPES AND STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS. 





Of these we have an immenee assortment, including War Scenes, American and Forei 

Cities and Landscapes, Groups, Statuary, etc., etc.; also, Revolving Stereoscopes, for 

~ublic or private exhibition. Our Catalogue will be sent to any address on receipt of 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS. 

We were the first to introduce these into the United States, and we manufacture im- 
mense quantities in great variety, ranging in price from 50 cents to $50 each. Our 
ALBUMs have the reputation of being superior in beauty and durability to any others 
They will be sent by mail, FREE, on receipt of price. 

G2” FINE ALBUMS MADE TO ORDER. 9 


CARD PHOTOGRAPHS. 


ND different subjects, to which addi- 






Our Catalogue now embraces over FIVE THOUS 
tions are continually being made of Portraits of Eminent Americans—viz., about 
550 Statesmen 
130 Divines, 
125 Authors, 
50 Prominent Women. 


100 Lieut.-Colonels, 
250 Other Officers, 
75 Navy Officers, 
125 Stage 


3,000 Copies of Works of Art, 


100 Major-Generals, 
2) Brig.-Generals, 
275 Colonels, 


40 Artists, 


_ncluding reproductions of the most celebrated Engravings, Paintings, Statues, etc. 
Catalogues sent on receipt of stamp. An order for One Dozen Picrures from our Cata 
logue will be filled on the receipt of $1 80, and sent by mail FREE. 

Photographers and others ordering goods C. O. D., will please remit twenty-five per 
cent. of the amount with their orders. 

(=~ Soldiers’ Pocket Albums for 1S pictures, 75 cents. 

Ge The price and quality of our goods cannot fail to satisfy. 


THE BEST MOLIBAY OGLE T 
FOR 
BOYS AND GILLS 
Is a Year's Subscription to 


THE LITTLE CORPORAL. 


Acknowledged by the leading papers to be the 


Best Children’s Paper in America! 
Published Monthly by 


ALFRED L. SEWELL, 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 
Including a 


BEAUTIFUL STEEL ENGRAVING AS A PREMIUM TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 


SAMPLE Copy, TEN CENTS 


CIRCULARS SENT FREE. 


Every person who shall send six subscribers, and six dollars, will receive a 





4 ¢ AS a pre 
mium one extra copy for one year, and also a copy of the Engraving 
Other inducements for larger bs 
All pages are electrotyped, and back numbers can always be furnished. 
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YE WHO ARE SOON TO START 
ON 
LIFE’S ACTIVE JOURNEY, 


And who would have two beautiful characters as examples, read the story of HERMAN 


and ConsTANCE, in a book soon to be published by 
LEE & SHEPARD, 
BOSTON, 
ENTITLED 
M 
OR, 


YOUNG KNIGHTHOOD, 


ii R A i 


And there learn what constitutes noble MaANHoop and WoMANHOOD; see what can be 


borne and forborne for principle, and the triumphant results of duty nobly done. 
It will be ready about December 30. 


In two handsome volumes. Price, $3 50. 


“« PHYSIOGNOMY.”—Ideality, Idiots, Imagination, Imitation 
(witb 14 ents). PSYCHOLOGY—Dr. Doddridge’s Dream; Influence of Mind over 
Body; Foreseeing and Ghost-Seeing ; Foreknowing; Ghosts and Prophets ; Scrip- 
tural View of Apparitions, in PurENoLoeicaL JouRNAL for Jan. 2 cents, or $2a 


year. New vol. 


STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS OF THE WAR, 
obtained at great expense, and forming a 
COMPLETE PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY 

OF THE 
GREAT UNION CONTEST. 
Dutch Ga 


Pontoon Trains, 
Hanover Junction, 


Strawberry Plains, 
Deep Bottom, 
Belle Plain, 


Bull Run, 
Yorktown, 
Gettysburg, 


Fair Oaks, Lookout Mountain, Monitors, 
Savage Station, Chickahominy, Chattanooga, 
“ Fredericksburg, City Point, Fort Morgan, 
Fairfax, Nashville, Atlanta, 
Richmond, Charleston, Mobile, 
Petersburg, Etc., Etc. Etc., Etc. 


Everybody is interested in these memorable scenes. 


blished t 
td il E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO, 


501 Broadway, New York. 
2 Catalogue sent on receipt of stamp. 


«OUR SOCIAL RELATIONS.” — Love and Lovers; The | 


World's Verdict, by Mrs. George Washington Wyllys; Love without Reason; Old 
Men's Children; Dress and Disease; Ventilation, in the Jan. No. PHRENOLOGICAL 
FOWLER & WELLS, N. Y. 


JOURNAL, 2 cents. 
THAT OUR ESTIMATE OF 
K R M A 


OR, 


i a 


YOUNG KNIGHTHOOD, 


Ie not overdrawn, we publish below the opinion of “Gait Hamitton.”’ Her indorse- 
ment is full, complete, emphatic ; 

I have read 
I recollect ** Herman, or Young Knighthood,’ which contained not only 


* But a story or a poem may comprehend the whole duty of man. 
such a one. 
more wit, but more wisdom ; 


felicity of expression, and more elegance of diction, but more knowledge of human 
nature, more soundness of judgment; grander conceptions of human aspirations and 
human capacity to love and to suffer, fo enjoy, to act, to die, and to rise again ; 
eweep of thought; broader generalization ; more comprehensive views ; 


a vaster 
more logical 
and accurate reasoning; nicer analysis, and a higher standard of Christian manhood, 
than you would find in a column of your ‘solid reading’ that would reach from Maine 


to Georgia.”"— Gail Hamilton's ** Country Living and Country Thinking.” 


9, 
ov. 


READY DECEMBER 


LEE & SHEPARD, PUBLISHERS, 


149 Washington Street, Boston, 

NEW YORK CITY DESCRIBED.—Metropolitan Facts and 
Figures (witha View of the City); Advice toa Student. ETHNOLOGY-—Heads and 
Hats; Ethnological Types in Canada; French and English Types (illustrated), in 
Jun, No. PHReNno“ogicaL vOURNAL, 20 cents. 
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not only more beauty, but more grandeur; not only 
more play of fancy, more power of imagination, more directness of purpose, more | 
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CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 
LONDON, 
Have for sale at their American Agency, 
129 GRAND STREET, NEw YORK, 
A general stock of their 
ILLUSTRATED ELEGANTLY Bounpd Books 


BEAUTIFULLY AND 


FOR 


LIBRARIES, PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
Also for Presentation Books for the Holidays. Among others, 


Moxon’s OLp DRAMATISTS. 
9 vols. royal Svo, half calf, $60. 


| 
LANE’S ARABIAN NIGHTS. 


3 vols. 8vo, cloth, $15. 


| BuLwer’s (Sir E. L.) Novets anp TaLes. 


23 vols. crown Svo, cloth, $35; or the 23 vols. bound in 20, half calf, extra, $60; half 
Roxburgh, $62 50. 
——WItTH THE DRAMAS AND PoEMs. 
25 vols., full calf, $110. 
DrsRAE Li's (Isaac) WorKs. 
In 7 vols. crown 8vo, half calf, $22 50; consisting of The Curiosities of Literature, 
3 vols.; The Amenities of Literature, 2 vols.; The Quarrels and Calamities of 
Authors, 1 vol.; The Literary Character of Men of Genius, 1 vol. 


BosweE.u’s Lire or Dr. JoHNnson. 


Including the Tour to the Hebrides. With numerous illustrations. 
cloth, $6 50; half calf, extra, $15. 
Woopn’'s ILLUSTRATED NATURAL History. 
With many hundred engravings by Harrison Weir and others, 3 vols. royal Svo, 
cloth, $2250; half calf, $27 50; full calf, $32.50; full morocco, $35. 
STAUNTON’S MAGNIFICENT EpITion OF SHAKESPEARE, 
With many hundred illustrations by John Gilbert. 3 vols. royal 8vo, cloth, $22 50; 
half calf, $27 50; full calf, $32 50; full morocco, $35. 
——A new library edition, printed in a large new type on toned paper, but without the 
illustrations, 4 vols. 8vo, cloth, $17 50; half calf, $25; full calf, $30; tree calf, $35. 
KNIGHT’s PICTORIAL SHAKESPEARE. 
With all the illustrations, etc., of the original edition, upwards of 1,000 in number. 
8 vols. royal Svo, cloth, $50 ; half calf, extra, $70. 
A Rounp oF Days. 
Described in original poems by some of the most celebrated poets, and in thirty 
eight pictures by eminent artists, engraved in the very highest style of art by the 
Brothers Dalziel. 4to, cloth, $10; full morocco, $15. 


Home Tuoveuts AND Home SceNEs. 
In original pa by the author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,’’ Amelia B. Ed- 
wards, and others. Illustrated in a series of thirty-five exquisite pictures from 
drawings by A. B. Houghton, engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 4to, cloth, gilt 
edges, $10; full morocco, $15. r: 
Tue PARABLES OF OUR LORD AND Saviour Jesus Crist. : 
Illustrated in forty-seven pictures from drawings by John E. Millais, engraved by 
the Brothers Dalziel. 4to, cloth, gilt edges, $10; full morocco, $15. 
Brrxet Fostrer’s Pictures or ENGLisH LANDSCAPE. . f 
Containing thirty elaborate illustrations, engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. 4to, 
cloth, gilt edges, $10; full morocco, $15. 


5 vols. 12mo, 


*,* Send for a copy of new complete catalogue. 





‘THE TWO PATHS OF LIFE.—How to Rise, and How to 


Fall. Effects of Temperance and of Dissipation. Useful for young men. See Jan. 
| No. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 20 cents. FOWLER & WELLS, N. Y. 


Announcement Extraordinary. 


READY Dec. 30. 


Tue WONDERFUL TALE ENTITLED 


R M A 


oR, 


i oe. 





YOUNG KNIGHTHOOD, 


Which sent an electric thrill through every reader, as it appeared, from weck to week, 


in the National Era, is in press, and will soon be published in two handsome 12mo 
vols., by 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
| 


} 149 Washington Street, Boston. 
Advance orders from the Trade solicited. 


GET READY! GET THE BEST! 
A New Volume! Look out for January Pictorial Double No. of the Illustrated 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, with Physiognomy, or ** Signs’of Character ;"’ Ethnol- 
ogy, or the Races of Men; Physiology, the Laws of Life and Health: Phrenology and 
the Temperaments, with choice of pursuits ; Psychology, the Science of the Soul ; Our 
Social Relations, including Love, Courtship, and Marriage ; Education and Self-Improve- 
ment, with such other matters as all ought to know, and can be found in no other pub- 
lication. It is the best and cheapest work of its size and price. Terms—$2a year; 
single numbers 20 cts. Subscribe at once. Address Messrs. FOWLER & WELLS, 339 
Broadway, New York. 


|HEADS OF THE PEOPLE.—John Bright; Rufus Choate ; 
John Marshall; Sir Matthew Hale, with Portraits, Characters, and Biographies. 
Also, Flat-Headed Indians; Our Claims on England; Patrick O’Rourk and the 
Frogs; Engineering ; Immortality ; A Happy New Year, in the PERENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL for January—$2a year. FOWLER & WELLS, No. 389 Broadway, N. Y. 
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M 
OR, 
YOUNG KNIGHTHOOD, 

Will be Published Dec. 90. 


The author of the above charming Tale has dedicated it as follows: 


“To THE MOTHERS 
oF 
Putnam, Shaw, and the Lowells, 
These volumes are dedicated, 
IN REVEREN SYMPATHY.” 
A beautiful and touching tribute to the noble and brave, and a book in every way 
worthy of such a dedication. 


LEE & SHEPARD, PUBLISHERS, 
149 Washington Street. 


Two volumes 12mio, price $3 50. 


THE GREAT LAWYER AND THE 
Rufus Choate and John Marshall. 
No. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


GREAT JUDGE, 
See their portraits and character in Jan. Double 
20 cents, a year $2. FOWLER & WELLS, N. Y. 


The Most Tasteful 
BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY PRESENTS 
ARE THE VOLUMES OF THE 


COLDEN TREASURY SERIES, i 


Affording from their varicty of character a great choice for different tastes and ages, 
They are all printed in the most elegant style at the University Press, and are bound in 
a neat vellum cloth, gilt tops. 


and Elegant 


THE SE RIES ¢ COMPRISES: 
3 THE GOLDEN TREASURY 


of the best Songs and Lyrical Poemsin the English Language. 
ranged by Francis TURNER PALGRAVE. 16mo, vellum cloth, price $1 75. 
best selections in the language. 
Il. r THE CHILDREN’S GARLAND. 
From the best poets. Selected and arranged by CoveNTRY PATMORE. 
lum cloth, price $1 75. 
THE BOOK 


Ill. 
From the best English hymn-writers 
ER. 16mo, vellum cloth, price $175. A very choice collection of sacred poetry. 

av. THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 
From this world to that which is to come. By JoHn BUNYAN. 
by Stothard. 16mo, vellum cloth, price $1 75. 

V. A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS 
of all Times and all Lands. Gathered and narrated by the author of the * Heir of 
Redclyffe.”’ 16mo, vellum cloth, price $1 75. A most delightful book. 

i THE JEST BOOK. 
The choicest Anecdotes and Sayings. Selected and arranged by Mark Lemon. 
16mo, vellum cloth, price $1 75. 

Vil. THE BALLAD BOOK 
A selection of the choicest of British ballads. Edited by Wriiiam ALLINGHAM. 
16mo, vellum cloth, price $1 75. Just published. 


Selected and ar- 
One of the 


16mo, vel- 


OF PRAISE. 


With illustrations 


VII. THE SUNDAY BOOK OF POETRY. 
Selected and arranged by C. F. ALEXANDER. 16mo, vellum cloth, price $175. Just 
published. 
For the Young Folks. 
IX. DREAM CHILDREN. 


By the ouner of ‘Seven Little People and Their Friends.” 
price $1 2 

individuality. 

All the above sold separately or together, as a set, in a neat box. 
sale in all varieties of calf and morocco bindings. 

An Important WORK FoR EvERY 


DE TOCQUEVILLE’S 


1fmo, vellum cloth, 
The most charming juvenile that has been issued for years 


They are also for 


AMERICAN! 
DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA. 


Translated by Henry Reeve, Esq. Edited, with Notes, the translation Revised and in 
great part Rewritten, and the Additions made to the recent Paris Editions now 
first translated, by Francis Bowen, Alford Professor of Moral Philosophy in Har- 
vard University. Elegantly printed on linen paper at the University Press. Maroon 


vellum. 2 vols. post Svo, price $6; half calf, $10; full calf, $12. 
For sale by all Sookselle “rs, or sent free by mail on receipt of price by the pub- 
lishers, 


SEVER & FRANCIS, 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


“SIGNS OF CHARACTER” in HANDWRITING and in 
SHAKING HANDS. What do they signify? See Jan. No. PicrortaL Pureno- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. 20 cents, or $2a year. FOWLER & WELLS. 


English Magazines, Newspapers, and Periodicals. 
WILLMER & ROGERS, 
47 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 
(EsTABLISHED 1844), 
Supply on Subscription every Magazine, Newspaper, or Periodical published 
in Great Britain or on the Continent of Europe. 
Price-List For 1866 Now Reapy. 


lover $2: 


| membered, are counted in 


Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


| sible.” 


Selected and arranged by RouNDELL PALm- | 


| millions more of interest-bearing 


; full of 


Q9: 


oy 


GET READY! GET THE BEST! GET THE PIC- 
TORIAL DOUBLE ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, January 
number, with Physiognomy, Phrenology, Psychology, Ethnology. A year, $2. 


FOWLER & WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


FINANCIAL REVIEW. 


NATION OFFICE, Saturday Evening, } 

Dec. 23, 1865. \ 
Witi the approach of the holidays, business of all kinds naturally falls 
off, with the single exception of those branches which are connected with 
the season. The importations for the week are again heavy, $6,463,000 in 
gold ; the exports are rather larger than usual, in consequence of some lib- 
eral shipments of cotton, which, at present prices 
of exchange. 


, produce a large amount 
For the month of October the importations at 
3,000,000, against $10,000,000 same month last year, and nearly 
$17,000,000 same month of 1863 ; the exports were also $23,000,000—which 
is not much over the average for the season—but the latter, it will be re- 
paper, and only pay for about $16,000,000 of im- 
In importing circles a large spring business is expected, and, unless 


this port were 


ports. 
the Treasury Department succeed in compelling the banks to curtail their 


discounts, it will doubtless be a profitable one. All sections of the country, 
except parts of the South, are prepared to consume large quantities of 
goods at high prices, so long as the pending bank. expansion lasts. 


the winter season it will not be 


During 
safe to look for any material increase in our 
exports, unless the price of cotton should advance in England; but with 
the spring renewed specie exports on a large scale and considerable ship- 


| ments of provisions and breadstuffs may be expected. 


Congress, on the motion of Mr. Alley, of Massachusetts, passed almost 
unanimously, on the 18th, a resolution “ cordially concurring with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in relation to the necessity of the contraction of the 
currency,” and “ pledging co-operative action to that end as speedily as pos- 
Parties interested in national banks have clung to the hope that 
Congress would resist contraction, in view of the widespread mischief which 
a steadfast pursuance of that policy might involve. It is now apparent that 


such hopes are delusive. Now, as heretofore during the past four years, Con- 


| gress will act in strict accordance with the wishes of the Treasury Depart- 


ment. So far as legislative action and Executive effort can go, contraction 
is certain ; were it not that the laws of finance are superior to Congressional 
enactments and Department regulations, it might be safely predicted that 
the paper money of the country would soon be reduced to a moderate volume. 
Neither Congress nor the Secretary, however, can effect sales of bonds above 
their market price, or cancel paper money so long as every dollar received is 
required for the payment of public debts 


Contraction is thus adopted on 
all sides 


as the true policy for the Government, but its practical application 
is postponed to a convenient opportunity. This was the gist of the remarks 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to the financial people who called upon 
him on his visit to this city yesterday. 


Within a few weeks a new “ pro- 
posal, for funding” 


will probably be issued, with a view to extinguish fifty 
And 
loan—probably 5-20 bonds—to the extent 
of $150,000,000, may possibly be placed on the market to supply the remain- 
ing deficit in the budget of the current fiscal year, and to diminish the vol- 
ume of temporary deposits. 


lezal tenders and debt certificates. 
before many months elapse, a new 


Until these loans have been placed, it will 
hardly be the policy of the Department to create disturbance in the monev 
market. . 

Money has remained easy all the week. 


Call loans range from 6 to 7 per 
cent. 


Mercantile paper sells at 7 to 10 per cent. for prime names. 
season of the year money flows to the city from the country. 


this 
There are 
many who expect a 4 to 5 per cent. money market in February. This, how- 
ever, will depend on the policy of the Treasury Department. A consider. 
able curtailment of compound legal tenders would lead to a scramble for 
greenbacks and to high rates for money. 

Both gold and exchange have been inactive throughout the week. The 
former has fluctuated between 145 and 1463; 
109% for bankers’ signatures. There is little or no speculation going on in 
gold ; the only excitement left to the Gold Room is occasioned by the sales 
of Government, which swell the Sub-Treasurer’s apparent balance without 
reducing the premium on specie. 


the latter between 109} and 


Dec. 16. Dec. 23. Advance. Decline. 
United States Sixes of 1881... ......... 10775 107g a 
5-20 Bonds, old. hencaaets wae 1037, 1034 $4 
5 W Bonds of 1865 100 1004, ss 
10-40 Bonds — 917% 923, 4 
7-30 Notes, second series..... ‘ . OX 9s y 
New York Central 963, 9D dg 
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Dec. 16. Dec. 23. 

Erie Railway 93% 9514 1% 
Hudson River 1094 10814 ris 1 
Reading Railroad wiexd. 107% 1g ve 
Michigan Southern 754 745 1 
Cleveland and Pittsburg ‘ Ms exd. Sty 845 
Chicago and North-Western 36g 3514 1 

“ “ Preferred 625, 6154 1 
Chicago and Rock Island — 108 107 1 
P., Fort Wayne and Chicago 10534 105% ’ ¥ 
Canton ‘ ; ° - 44 454 
Cumberland. sane ace -. “@A% 41g na ly 
Mariposa or ‘a d 1535 14% — $5 
American Gold . 145% 145'¢ -? 35 
Bankers’ Billa on London 109°¢ 108% by 
Call Loans dens bsaee . 7 7 


The week has been an active one in the stock market, with several well- 
marked features. Of this stock 
a young house, closely connected with a leading director of the Erie Railway 
pm pat On Wed- 
nesday last the ball was opened by a recall of all the stock lent out by this 


Of these the chief was a “corner” in Erie. 
Company, has been for some time accumulating a large quantity. 
house, and by a general refusal to lend any more. The consequence was a 
general scramble for stock, at the height of which, on Thursday, as much 
as } and § of 1 per cent. was paid for the use of stock for a single day. For 
some years Erie has been the favorite stock of Wall Street operators; it is 
bought and sold in larger quantities than all the other stocks put together. 
When the temper of the Street is bearish, twice the entire, capital stock of 
the Erie will be sold “short” in three or four days. Taking advantage of 
this inveterate tendency of the bears of the Stock Exchange, the house in 
question—which is said to have owned on Thursday evening 65,000 out of 
the 90,000 shares of Erie in this market—forced up the price to 97 per cent., 
and inflicted severe losses on “the Street.” On Friday, the “ corner” was 
relaxed. Some 8,000 to 10,000 shares were sold, and deliveries were made 
without much difficulty. The market to-day has been feverish and fluctuat- 
ing, but there has been no such scarcity of stock as there was on Thursday. 
The clique bought largely this morning, and many look for a further ad- 
vance on Tuesday in consequence. The Pittsburg “ corner” collapsed last 
week, the stock selling down at one time to 85}; it improved } to 1 per 
cent. today. The rest of the market has been without material change. 
Parties are pretty evenly divided between bulls and bears on the Stock Ex- 
change. The former expect inflation to grow out of the continued issue of 
national bank paper. The latter are confident that McCulloch’s policy of 
contraction will sooner or later involve a general shrinkage in prices. 





The Nation. 


Advance, Pectin. (CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD 


STATE AID BONDS. 


Interest at the rate of 


SEVEN PER CENT. PER ANNUM IN GOLD, 
Payable Semi-Annually. 
GUARANTEED AND PAID BY THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA. 


The Bonds are secured by a mortgage on 160 miles of road, from Sacramento to the 


' California State Line, forming part of the great Pacific Railroad Route, adopted and 


aided by the United States Government. They are further secured by a Sinking Fund 
of $50,000 in gold per annum, reserved from the earnings of the road, and pledged for 
their redemption. They are a first-class security in every respect, and a limited 
amount will be offered upon terms which render them a very attractive and desirable 
investment. 


For further particulars inquire at our Office, No. 5 Nassau Sr. 


FISK & HATCH, BANKERs. 


GIFTS FOR CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S. 


The interchange of presents among friends is the very surest cement of friendship. 
To confer a gift proves forethought, a desire to please, to serve, to be useful to a friend. 
Every one desires to be thought of by his or her friends when absent. To provide a 
present for a friend who is at a distance, is the most certain proof that you are thinking 
of that person. 

If to think of our friends’ present tastes, when at a distance from them, is to show 
a sincere concern for them, how much more strongly would this concern be manifested 
if we showed that our interest in them extended away into the future, and provided not 


| for their mere personal gratification, but for tbeir permanent welfare. 


Among the minor events of the day may be noted the progress of a strug- | 


gle between the two associations of brokers, the New York Stock Exchange 
and the Open Board of Brokers. For a year or more the two bodies have 
worked in harmony ; the sessions of the one were at different hours from the 
sessions of the other; orders from members of the Stock Exchange were 
executed at the Open Board, and vice versa. 


No better time could be chosen for advancing the generous principle of Life Insur- 
ance as applied to a provision for a wife or family. 

If you stand in the relation of parent, can you manifest your affection for a married 
son or daughter better than by presenting him or her, ag a gift, with the means of 
effecting a Life policy, for the protection of the young family ? 

If you stand in the relation of a wealthy brother or friend, can you not find an 
epportunity of making such a gift in a manner that will render it an acceptable compli- 
ment and an enduring benefit ? 


THE UNION HRUTUAL 


is one of those well-established and prudently managed Life Insurance Companies 
which distinguish this nation for enlightened benevolence, practical wisdom, and dis- 
interested philanthropy. It offers superior advantages to the life-insuring public. It 


is based upon fundamental principles of soundness, and gives abundant security in 


On entering their new build- | 


ing, the members of the New York Stock Exchange inaugurated a new | 


They appointed sessions at the hours fixed for the sessions of the 
They threw open their board room tothe public; and they 


’ 


policy. 
Open Board. 
passed resolutions declaring that any member who sent orders to be exe. 
cuted at the Open Board should be expelled. 


To these measures of - hos- | 


tility the Open Board has made no reply. Judging from the printed lists of | 


sales, the new policy has made but little difference in the volume of busi- 
ness transacted at the two boards. Among the brokers there appear to be 


three parties. There is a party, and apparently a controlling one, in the 


New York Stock Exchange which purposes to crush out the Open Board. | 


There is a party in the Open Board which is bent on maintaining the exist- | 


ence of that institution as it stands, without regard to the Stock Exchange. 
And there is a third party, comprising members of both boards, which 
would like to see a compromise effected by which all responsible stock- 
brokers should be brought together under one roof, into one market, with a 
view to the transaction of business on business principles, without needless 
restrictions or embarrassments. It is difficult to say which of these three 
At present, dealers in stocks labor under difficulties. 
The price of leading stocks often varies 4 a } per cent. between the two 


parties will prevail. 


boards at the same moment; operators cannot tell to which board their | 


orders should be sent, and brokers experience the mortification of discover- 
ing that at the time they were buying Erie at 95} in the Stock Exchange, 
it was offered at 95 in the Open Board; or that while they were selling 
Pittsburg at 85 in the Open Board, 85} was bid in the building above. 


BROWN, 


BROTHERS & CO., 
56 WALL STREET, | 
Iasie, in New York, Circular Credits for Travellers, available in any part of the world 


' 


large accumulated funds. Through the admirable economy of its management large 
dividends are secured to policy-holders. It is prompt in payment of losses, and 
accommodates the assured in the settlement of their premiums in life policies, by 


| receiving a note for one-half, when the premium amounts to over $30. 


THE UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


This is one of the oldest wholly Mutual Life Insurance Companies in the United 
States, and has been uniformiy successful, having always made large returns in Cash 
dividends to all the policy-holders. 


New York Orrice, 151 Broapway. 
J. W. & H. JUDD, Generat AGENTs. 


FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, 
27 & 29 Pine St., NEw York, 


Has for sale U. S. 7 3-10 Notes, all sizes; also, One Year Certificates and all other Gov- 


ernment Loans. 
P. C. CALHOUN, President. 


B. SEAMAN, Cashier. 
ANTHONY LANE, Asst. Cashier. 


NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 
CASH CAPITAL INCREASED TO - - - - - - $1,000,000 
Surptvus, JAN. 1, 1865, - - - ° - : - 275,253 
Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 
CHARTERED 1850. 
Cash Dividends paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent. 
TP, NOTMAN, Secretary. JONATHAN D. STEELE, President. 
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The 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 

OFFICE, 135 BROADWAY. 


Cash Capital, - - - - = = 
Assets, ist Jan., 1865, - - - = 
Liabilities, _*. & « > 6 


FIRE, 
MARINE, 


$2,000,000 00 
3,765,503 42 
77,901 52 


and 
INLAND 


INSURANCE. 
Agencies at all important points throughout the United States. 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, PRESIDENT. 
A. F. WILMARTH, Vice-PResiDENT. 
JOHN McGEE, Secretary. 
J. H. WASHBURN, Assistant Secretary. 
W. C. NICOLL, Superintendent Marine Department. 


Marine and Fire Insurance. 


METROPOLITAN INSURANCE COMPANY, 


108 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash Capital, : - : : - - . ° - $1,000,000 
400,000 


Surplus, over” - . . ‘ : F , ‘ 


This Company ensures at customary rates of premium against ALL MARINE AND 
INLAND NAVIGATION RISKS on CARGO or FREIGHT; also, against LOSS or 
DAMAGE by FIRE. 

Ir PREMIUMS ARE Patp In GoLp, Losses WILL BE Parp IN GOLD. 

The Assured receive 75 per cent. of the net profits without incurring any liability, or 
in lieu thereof, at their option, a liberal discount upon the premium. 

All losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 

SCRIP DIVIDEND,-<declared Jan. 10, 1865, FIFTY per cent. 


JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 
ROBERT M. C. GRAHAM, Vice-President. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, Jr., 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY H. PORTER, Secretary. 
THE 
MORRIS FIRE AND INLAND INSURANCE COMPANY 
COLUMBIAN BUILDING, 1 NASSAU STREET. 
JUNE 1, 1865. 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, $5,000,000. 
CASH CAPITAL, pain tn, AnD SURPLUS, $885,040 57. 
POLICIES OF INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE 
Issued on the most Favorable Terms, 
B. C. MORRIS, President. 
WM. M. WHITNEY, Secretary. 
E. W CLARK & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
38 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AND TREASURY NOTES, CERTIFICATES 
OF INDEBTEDNESS, QUARTERMASTERS’ VOUCHERS, 
COMPOUND INTEREST NOTES. 
STOCKS and BONDS of all kinds BOUGHT and SOLD on COMMISSION. 


HOFFMAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Office, 161 Broadway, New York. 


Cash Capital, - - - - - - . ‘ . 


WILLIAM B, DIXON, President. 
JOSEPH W WILDEY, Secretary, 


ation. 


CasH CAPITAL : : . . ° . ° ° . 


ASSETS - - ‘ a . ‘ , ‘ 7” 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 


$200,000 


PHENIX INSURANCE COMPANY, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
OFFICES, 1 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
“ 139 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


$1,000,000 00 
1,500,000 00 


Insurance against Loss by Fire, Marine, Lake, Canal, and Inland Transportation. 
EDGAR W. CROWELL, Vice-Presiden t 
PHILANDER SIIAW, Secretary, 


Insurance Scrip. 


WILLIAM C. CILMAN, 
46 PINne StReet, New Yor«, 
3UYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP 


‘The Nation: 
A Weekly Journal of Politics, Literature, Science, and Art, 


Tus journal will not be the organ of any party, sect, or 
body. It will, on the contrary, make an earnest effort to bring to 
the discussion of political and social questions a really critical 
spirit, and to wage war upon the vices of violence, exaggeration, 
and misrepresentation by which so much of the political writing of 
the day is marred, 

The criticism of books and works of art will form one of its 
most prominent features; and pains will be taken to-~have this 
task performed in every case by writers possessing special qual- 
ifications for it. 

It is intended, in the interest of investors, as well as of the 
public generally, to have questions of trade and finance treated 
every week by a writer whose position and character will give 
his articles an exceptional value, and render them a safe and 
trustworthy guide. 

It embraces among its regular or occasional contributors the fol- 
lowing names: 

Henry W. LoNnGFreLLow, 

JAMES RussELL LOWELL, 

Joun G. WHITTIER, 

SamveL Exior (Ex-President Trin. College, Hartford), 
Proressor Torrey (Harvard), 

Dr. Francis LIEBER, 

PrRoFEssoR GoLDWIN Situ (Oxford), 
Proressor Cur_p (Harvard), 

HENRY JAMES, 

CHARLES E. Norton, 

JupcE Bonp (Baltimore), 

EpMUND QUINCY, 

Proressor W. D. Wuitney (Yale), 
Proressor D. C. Gruman (Yale), 
JupGE DALY, 

PrRoFEsson Dwieut (Columbia College), 
Proressor TAYLER Lewis (Schenectady), 
N. TouRGUENEFF, 

AvaustTE LAUGEL, 

JcupGeE WAYLAND, 

FrEDERICK LAW OLMSTED, 

Rev. Dr. McCiintocr, 

Rey. Dr. Jos. P. THompson, 

Rev. Puw.urps Brooks, 

Rev. Dr. BELLOWS, 

C. J. Srm18, 

Henry T. TUCKERMAN, 

BayaARD TAYLOR, 

C. A. BRISTED, 

C. L. BRACE, 

WititramM Lioyp GARRISON, 

SypnEY GEORGE FISHER, 

THEODORE TILTON, 

JamMES PARTON, 

Gat HAMILTON. 

Terms :—Six Dollars per annum, in advance; Six months, Four 
Dollars. When delivered by Carrier in New York or Brooklyn, Fifty Cents 
additional. 

JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, Pvusuisuer, 
130 Nassau street, N. Y, 
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DISSATISFIED 
ARE INVITED TO SUBSTITUTE 


IVES’S PATENT LAMP, 


and thus get a superior light for less money. It can be 
filled, trimmed, and lighted (as QuIcKLY As Gas) without 
removing the shade or chimney. We have an elegant 
variety of Chandeliers and Brackets, Hanging and Table 
Lamps, etc. Also ATTACHMENTS for application to 
GAS-FIXTURES and Table Lamps now in use. From 
many testimonials we select a few from this city: 


GAS CONSUMERS 


From H. C. Bowen, Esq., of the Independent. 

** Since our gas-burners were removed and your lamps 
attached in their place, we get a brilliant, yet mellow, 
light, far superior to what we have ‘ endured’ heretofore. 
We have sixteen now in use, and all work well.” 


From Cuaries Tarior, Esq., President International | 


Insurance Company. 

“I know it to be the Best, and I think it is the Most 
ECONOMICAL light I ever had.” 

From Brig.-Gen. Wm. HA, 543 Broadway. 

“The light is the best I ever saw, and I think less ex- 
pensive than gas. It is so well liked that we expect soon 
to adopt them throughout our factory.” 

From R. F. Mason, North America Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, N. Y 

“IT consider it the best light in use. It is steady, clear, 
and the most comfortable light to read or write by that I 
ever seen. I have renounced the gas, and shall use the 
lamp till I find a better one. 

Our lamps are also used and approved by 

The New York Tribune, Fowler & Wells, 
J. M. Bradstreet & Son, J. C. Derby, Esq., 
Theodore Tilton, Esq., Bowers, Beekman & Brad- 
Morris, Wheeler & Co., ford, Jr., 
W. L. Cooper, Esq., Hugh Auchincloss, Esq., 
Smith Clift, Esq., E. T. Brown & Co., 
J. H. Richards, Esq., The Iron Age, 
H. W. Derby, Es« Frank Leslie, Esq., 
Widows and Orp Richard Brown, Esq., 

Co., Marvin & Co., 
D. W. Vaughn, Esq., 


John Auchincloss, Esq., 
E. A, Stansbury, Esq., William B. Dana, Exsq., 
James Buell, Esq., 


Prof. C. H. Hitchcock, 
Sargent & Co., N. Y. City Lunatic Asylum, 
Prof. D. G. Eaton. 


Call and examine or send for illustrated circular. 
JULIUS IVES & CO.,, 


18 Beekman Street, N. Y. 


ONE PRICE ONLY, 


Writing Paper cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Envelopes cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 

Blank Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Memorandum Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street 
Pens and Pencils cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Pocket-Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Portfolios cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 

Cash Boxes cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Stationers’ Tinware cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Account Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 
Black, Blue, and Red Ink cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau St. 
Arnold & Boss’s Fluid cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau St, 
Scrap Books cheap at LEACH’S, 86 Nassau Street. 


hans’ Ins. 


WE HAVE JUST OPENED 


Ten cases, per steamer Lafayette, containing 
FINE BRONZE GROUPS AND STATUETTES 
AND 
FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS, 
Making in all the finest and largest assortment of these 

goods in either city. 
OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
Fuiton Street, near Clark, Brooklyn. 
N. B.—Store open in the evening during December. 
s 


MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP WITH 


B. T. BABBITT’S 
Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR READY SOAP-MAKER. 


Warranted double the strength of common Potash, and 
superior to any other saponifier or lye in the market. 
Put up in cans of one pound, two pounds, three pounds, 
six pounds, and twelve pounds, with full directions in 
English and German for making Hard and Soft Soap. 
One pound will make fifteen gallons of Soft Soap. No 
lime is required. Consumers will find this the cheapest 
Potash in market. 


B. T. BABBITT, 


64, 65, 66, 67, 6S, 69, 70, 72, and 74 Washington st., N. Y 





| them. 


The Nation. 











A Fine Assortment of Goods for 
HOLIDAY SALES. 


DECORATED DINNER SETS. 


DECORATED TEA 
AND 
TETE-A-TETE SETs. 
BRONZE CLOCKS AND STATUARY. 
Parran STATUARY. 
MANTEL VASES AND SETS, 
RICH CUT AND ENGRAVED GLASS. 
FINE PLATED WARE, etc., ete. 
Store open in the evening during the month of December. 
OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
Fulton Street, near Clark Street, Brooklyn. 
N. B.—Goods delivered in New York. 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company’s 
THROUGH LINE 
TO CALIFORNIA, 
TOUCHING AT MEXICAN PORTS, 
AND CARRYING THE U. 8. MAIL, 


Leave Pier No. 42 North River, foot of Canal Street, at 12 


o'clock noon, on the Ist, 11th, and 2ist of every month | ~ 


(except when those dates fall on Sunday, and then on the | 
preceding SaturpDAy), for ASPINWALL, connecting, via 
Panama Railroad, with one of the Company's steamships 
from Panama for SAN FRANCISCO, touching at ACA- 
PULCO. 
DECEMBER. 
ist.—HENRY CHAUNCEY, Captain Gray, connecting 
with CONSTITUTION, Captain Farnsworth. 
l1ith.—ATLANTIC, Captain Maury, connecting with 
GOLDEN CITY, Captain Bradbury. 
2ist.—NEW YORK, Captain Horner, connecting with 
COLORADO, Captain Watkins. 

Departures of Ist and 21st connect at Panama with steam- 
ers for SOUTH PACIFIC PORTS. Those of 1st touch at | 
MANZANILLO. 

Through Passage Rates, in Currency. 


First CaBin, SEconD CABIN, STEERAGE, | 

+ ! 

On STEAMERS....$325. $225. $100. | 

Panama Railroad ticket invariably $25 additional, in | 
currency. 


A discount of Onr-Firta from steamers’ rates allowed 
to second-cabia and steerage passengers with families. 

One Hundred Pounds Baggage allowed each adult. 
Baggage-masters accompany baggage through, and attend 
to ladies and children without male protectors. Baggage 
received on the dock the day before sailing, from steam- 
boats, railroads, and passengers, who prefer to send down 
early. 

An experienced Surgeon on Board. Medicines and at 
tendance free. 

A steamer will be placed on the line January 1, 1866, to | 
run from NEW ORLEANS to ASPINWALL, ria HAVANA. 

For Passage tickets or further information apply at the 
Company's ticket office, on the wharf foot of Canal Street, 


North River. 
F. W. G. BELLOWS, AGENT. 





COLLECE HILL MILITARY SCHOOL, 
PoUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


OTIS BISBEE, PRINCIPAL. 

“The Poughkeepsie College Military School paid a visit 
to this city yesterday (April 3). The pupils were uni- 
formed in blue military style, and numbered between fifty 
and sixty in line. It was a beautiful affair, witnessed by 
thousands, many of whom are of the opinion that the | 
cadets are under better discipline, and, in the military ex- | 
ercise, far superior to the celebrated Chicago Zouaves who | 
visited our city some years ago.”"—Albany Express. 

** Yesterday afternoon (April 3) the College Hill Cadets, 
of Poughkeepsie, visited our city on a pleasure excursion, | 
and for the purpose of paying their respects to the Gov- 
ernor. After the review the Governor briefly addressed 
He said he was glad of the opportunity to welcome 
the company to the Capital of the State, and thank them 
for their visit. He was glad of this evidence of the success | 


A.M., 


| of the teachers, and the proficiency of the taught.”— | 


Albany Evening Journal. 


KEYS’ 
AMERICAN UNION WRITING FLUID, 
AND COPYING INKS. 
THE CHEAPEST AND THE BEST. 


Always clean, and flowing freely from the pen, these inks 
are —— taking the place of all others, and merit the 
special attention of the penman. 

On trial they will be found superior in every respect to 
the imported inks now in use. 


REEVES & CoO., 
(Successors to J. G. Keys,) 
MANUFACTURERS AND SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
303 Washington Street (near Reade), N. Y. 





The Fourth Exhibition in New York 


of FRENCH, ENGLISH, and FLEMISH PICTURES is 
open daily from 9 a.m. to 5 P.m.. and on Monday and 
Thursday evenings from 7 to 10, at the Studio Building, 15 
Tenth Street. F. J. PILGERAM, Secretary. 
E. GAMBART, Director. 


SERPENTS DE PHARAON, 
OR, 
SERPENTS’ EGGS. 

The scientific Miracle of the Age! 
cone, a smail snake uncoils itself. 

* They are truly marvellous and apparently inexhaust- 
ible.”"—London Times. 

Wholesale and Retail by OLDEN & SAWYER, 

246 Canal Street, New York. 

Price 50 cents a Box, mailed free. 

the trade. Agents wanted. 


On lighting the 


A liberal discount to 


EDWARDS'S WHITE SUGAR-CURED 
WASHINCTON HAMS 
w ready for sale. 
Name branded in full. 
ALSO ALL KINDS OF SMOKED MEATS, 
GEORGE W. EDWARDS, 
227 and 229 Christie Street, N. Y. 


AMERICAN WATCHES. 
J. H. JOHNSTON & CO., 150 BOWERY, N. Y., 


sell at lowest rates 
American Gold and Silver Watches, 
English Lever Watches, 
Fine Swiss Watches. 
The handsomest Detached Lever Watch in the market 
for $25. 
PURE GOLD WEDDING RINGS. 
Fine Jewelry, diamonds, silver ware, and best quality 


| silver-plated ware of our own manufacture, 


Articles sent free of expense to all parts of the country, 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 


PHELPS, DODCE & Co., 
Importers and Dealers in 
TIN-PLATE, SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN, 
WIRE, AND METALS GENERALLY; 
Manufacturers or 
COPPER, BRASS, and WIRE, 
19 and 21 Cliff st., New York, 


Economical Housekeepers Use 


Py e’s O. K. Soap. 
PyLe’s BLUEING PowpDER. 


Py e’s SALERATUS. 

Py Le’s CREAM TARTAR. 
Articles designed for all who want the best goods, ful 
weight. Sold by best Grocers everywhere. Each package 
bears the name of James PyLe, Manufacturer, New York. 


The Scientific Miracle of the Age. 
PHARAOH’S SERPENTS. 


‘“* The Jovers of the curious will be highly amused at its 
appearance.’’—Scottish American. 
Two rn A Box. 50 Cents. (Mail free.) 
London Stereoscopic and Photographic Company, 579 
Broadway. 
JAMES L. WARNER, Manager. 


Liberal discount to the Trade. 


BOYNTON’S FURNACES. 


Boynton's Brick and Portable Furnaces, Fire-place and 
Parlor Heaters, Kitcheners, Ranges, Parlor and Office 
Stoves, are warranted o give satisfaction. Send for cir- 
cular. 

RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., 


234 Water Street, near Beekman, New Yory 











WILLIAM KNABE & CO.’S 


Celebrated Gold Medal 
SQUARE, 


GRAND, 
AND 
PIANOS. 


UPRIGHT 





These instruments have been for thirty years before the 
public, in competition with other instraments of first- 
class makers. They have, throughout that long period, 
maintained their reputation among the profession and the 
public as being unsurpassed in every quality found in a 
first-class Piano. 

650 BROADWAY, 
AND 
CROSBY'S OPERA HOUSE, Curcaco, Itt 


J. BAUER & CO., Agents. 
SPECIAL COLD MEDAL. 


(From Watson's Weekly Art Journal.) 


AWARDs TO Musica INstRUMENTS.—A Gold Medal was 
awarded, at the late Fair of the American Institute, to 
CARHART, NEEDHAM & CO., for the best Reed Instru- 
ment on exhibition—a most just testimonial. 


“They are an exceedingly good substitute for an Organ, 
and I can speak of them in the highest terms. 
Gro. W. MORGAN. 
**T have found them to be the finest Instruments of the 
class I ever saw.” Geo. F. Bristow. 


‘They are entitled to be ranked as the first and dest 
among instruments of their class.” Wo. A. Kine. 
** The tone is incomparable, and they are far in advance 
of any other instrument ofa similar kind. ; 
CHARLES FRADEL. 


THE PARLOR ORCAN, 
with the recent improvements of Mr. J Carhart, is, with. 
out exception, far superior in QuaLITY, PowER, SWEET- 
NEss, VARIETY and Expression or Tone, DURABILITY 
OF CoNsTRUCTION, ELEGANCE OF CASE—POSSESSING Im- 
PROVEMENTS APPLIED BY US ONLY. 
A Descriptive Catalogue and Price List sent by mail. 
CARHART, NEEDHAM & CO., 
97 East Twenty-third St., New York. 


PIANOS. 


RAVEN & BACON’S PIANO-FORTES. 
(ESTABLISHED 1829.) 


A full assortment of these Instruments, which have 
been well known in the New York market for more than 
thirty years, constantly on hand. 
ing improvements to our Pianos, and our facilities en- 
able us to furnish them at terms and prices satisfactory to 
purchasers. Pictorial circulars sent by mail. 

Wareroom, 135 Grand St., near Broadway, New York. 

7 - 2 
The Horace Waters 


Grand, Square, and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, 
HARMONIUMS, and CABINET ORGANS. 
and retail, at reduced prices. To let, and rent allowed if 
purchased. Monthly pynente received for the same. 
Second-hand Pianos at 

$125, $150, $175, $200, and $225. 


481 Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos. 


COOKING AND HEATING BY CAS. 


EAGLE GAS COOKING STOVES AND 
RANGES, 

GUARANTEED TO BAKE PERFECTLY. 
HEATING STOVES, GUARANTEED TO HEAT ROOMS 
PERFECTLY. 

Also, 

KEROSENE OIL COOKING STOVES, 


The bestin market, have regular SIDE OVENS, and guar- 
anteed to BAKE PERFECTLY, and not to Smoke or 
Smell. 

EAGLE GAS STOVE MFG. CO, 


474 Broadway, N. Y. 





gay Dlustrated Catalogues sent free. 


Wholesale | 


yargains, prices $60, $75, $100, | 
Factory and Warerooms, 


The Nation. 


EsTABLISHED 18238. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRICHT 
PIANOS. 


IN 





At the Great Mechanics’ Fair, held in Boston in Octo- 
ber, 1865, Mesers. CHICKERING & SONS were awarded 


THE FIRST GOLD MEDAL 
For the BEST GRAND PIANOS. 


| The FIRST SILVER MEDAL 
| For the BEST’ SQUARE PIANOS. 





| The FIRST SILVER MEDAL 
| For the BEST UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
| 
| 35 Pianos being represented. 
is very thorough and very decided on the merits of the 
| CHICKERING PIANO. 
| THE MICHIGAN STATE FAIR, of 1865, awards Chick- 
ering & Sons THREE FIRST PRIZES. 
THE INDIANA STATE FAIR, of 1865, awards Chick- 
ering & Sons THREE FIRST PRIZES. . 
THE IOWA STATE FAIR, of 1865, awards Chickering 
& Sons TWO FIRST PRIZES. 
THE WISCONSIN STATE FAIR, of 1865, awards Chick- 
ering & Sons TWO FIRST PRIZES. 


FOURTEEN FIRST-CLASS GOLD AND SILVER ME- | 


DALS IN THE MONTHS OF SEPTEMBER AND OCTO- 
BER, 1865. 
Making a total of FIFTY-FIVE 
| awarded to CHICKERING & SONS, as 
| FIRST PREMIUMS OVER ALL COMPETITION for 
the SUPERIORITY OF THEIR PIANOS. 


PRIZE MEDALS 





OPINIONS OF EMINENT ARTISTS. 
THALBERG. 


“T consider Chickering & Sons’ Pianos, beyond com- 
parison, the best I have ever seen in America.”’ 





GOTTSCHALK. 


“‘T consider Chickering & Sons’ Pianos superior to any 
in the world. 


WEHLI. 





‘“*T believe that, in every particular, your Pianos are 


| snperior to any I have ever seen in this country or in 


| Europe. 
| —_—— 


SATTER. 


We are continually add- | 


“ For volume and fine quality of tone, with nicety of ar- 
ticulation, the Chickering Pianos are unequalled.” 





| BASSINI. 


“T always use and always recommend your Pianos to 
| my pupils and friends. 


MUZIO, 





““T consider your Pianos the finest I have ever played 
upon.” 


Watson's Art Journal, of November 11, in its criticism 
| of Mme. Abel’s concert, says: “* Madame Abel performed 
on the new Chickering Grand, which took the Gold Medal 
| at the Fair of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics’ As- 
| sociation, held at Boston last month. 
| “IT IS THE NOBLEST INSTRUMENT WE EVER 
| HEARD IN A CONCERT-ROOM. 
| “Grand in power, without noise; capable of su 
ing any amount of forcing, without losing the rich j 
of its tones; clear, bright,and beautiful throughout 
entire range, every tone is a pearl of sound, sy 










and vocal as the finest human voice cultivated to the 
est point of perfection.” 
AGRAFFE BRIDGE. 
Pianos with or without the Agraffe Bridge, which we 
have constantly used for the past twelve years. 





WAREROOMS. 
652 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
246 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
914 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


This Fair called forth an UNUSUAL COMPETITION— | 
The report of the judges | 


. 
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CROVER & BAKER'S 
SEWING MACHINES 
WERE AWARDED THE Higuest PREMIUMS 
At the State Fairs of 


New York, 
New Jersey, 
Vermont, 


llinoia, 
Michigan, 
Wisconsin, 


Virginia, 
N. Carolina, 
Tennessee, 


Pennsylvania, lowa, Aiabama, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Oregon, 
Indiana, Missouri, California, 


| And at numerous Institute and County Fairs, including 
all the Fairs at which they were exhibited the past three 
| years, 

The GROVER & BAKER ELASTIC-STITCH SEWING 
| MACHINE is superior to all others, for the following rea- 
| sons: 
| 1. The seam is stronger and more elastic than any other. 

2. It is more easily managed, and is capable of doing a 
greater variety and range of work than any other. 

3. It is capable of doing all the varieties of sewing done 
by other machines, and, in addition, executes beautiful 
| embroidery and ornamental work. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| GROVER & BAKER S§S. M. CO., 
| 4% Broadway, New York. 


‘THE BEST SEWING-MAOHINES IN TRA 
WORLD, 
THE WEED MACHINES, 


With all their valuable improvements, entirely overcome 
allimperfections. They are superior to all others for fam- 
ily and manufacturing purposes, simple in construction, 
durable in all their parts, and readily understood. They 
have certainty of stitch on all kinds of fabrics, and are 
| adapted to a wide range of work without change or adjust- 
ment, using all kinds of thread. Will hem, fell, bind, 
gather, braid, tuck, quilt, cord, and, in fact, do all kinds of 
work required by families or manufacturers. We invite 
| all persons in search of an instrument to execnte any kind 
of sewing now done by machinery to inspect them, and 
| recommend all parties engaging in the sale of sewing- 
| machines to make sure they secure the best by examining 
the WEED before purchasing. They make the shauttle- 
| stitch, which cannot be excelled tor firmness, elasticity, 
durability, and elegance of finish. They have received the 
| highest premiums in every instance where they have been 
| exhibited in competition with other standard machines. 
The company being duly licensed, the machines are pro- 
tected against infringements or litigation. 

Reliable agents wanted, to whom we offer great induce- 
ments. Every explanation will be cheerfully given to all, 
whether they wish to purchase or not. Descriptive cir- 
culars, together with specimens of their work, will be fur 

| nished to all who desire them by mail or otherwise. 


WEED SEWINC-MACHINE Co., 
Store, 06 BROADWAY, N, Y. 


FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., 
505 BROADWAY, N, Y. 
THE BEST FAMILY MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 


Wonderful REverstB_Le Freep Morion. 
| inc Tension. 


SELF-aDJvsT- 
No Snarling and Breaking Threads. Four 
distinct Stitches. 


| WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES, 
| 625 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
MAKE THE 
LOCK-STITCH, 
and rank highest on account of the elasticity, perma- 
nD beauty, and general desirableness of the stitching, 
the wide range of its application.— Report 


nstitute. 






FINKLE & LYON’S 
IMPROVED 


LOCK-STITCH SEWING-MACHINE. 


N. B.—Money refunded if the Machine is not preferred 
to any in market for family use. 


AGENTS WANTED. 538 Broadway, N. Y. 


Lock-Stitch Sewing Machines 
FOR FAMILIES AND MANUFACTURERS, 
THE HOWE MACHINE COMPANY, 
ELIAS HOWE, Jr., Pres., 

629 BROADWAY. 


Agents wanted. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE! 
LectureRoom and Sabbath-School Setteeg 
IN EVERY STYLE, 
MANUFACTURED BY 
ROBERT PATON, 
| *% GROVE STREET, NEW YORK 
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A CARD. 


the public, and in order to prevent unscrupulous dealers 


} 


The Nation. 


NEW YORK 


For the purpose of more fully supplying the wants of LIFE INS URA NC E COMPANY 
/ ~ J ~ , 


from palming off inferior and worthless goods as the 
Morton Go.tp Pens, I shall hereafter s—ELL NO GOODS AT 
WHoLesaLe excepting only to duly Appointed and Author- 
ized Agents, to whom a Certificate of such Agency will be 
given, and who alone shall bé.able to sell the Morton 
Pens in that city or village. 

To my Agents I shall give a liberal discount upon their 


agreeing to supply the public at my published and well- 


known prices. 

Jewelers or Stationers will, in all cases, be preferred as 
Agents. 

Conditions and Terms for Agency will be stated upon 
application by letter or otherwise. 

Where no Agency is established, those wishing the 
MorTON PEN must send to my store, where prompt at- 
tention will be given to their orders. 

A Circular, with fac-simile Engravings of all Sizes and 
Prices, will be sent to any one on receipt of letter post- 
age. 

Address A. Morton, No. 2% Maiden Lane, New York. 

Dated New York, Nov. 1, 1865. 


DEMULCENT SOAP, 
FOR CHAPPED AND TENDER HANDS, 
FOR TOILET AND BATH USE, 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
J. ©. HULL’S SON, 


32 PARK ROW, N., Y. 


Upwards of 100 styles of Toilet and Staple Soaps. For sale 


by all Dealers. 
‘ 


Bradbury’s Pianos “the Best.”’ 


Pronounced “tue Best” by the most renowned artists. | 


112 AND 114 Broapway. 


This is one of the oldest institutions of the kind in 
America, having been chartered in 1841, and commenced 


business in May, 1845. 


EVERY ONE SHOULD ENSURE. 


While we live we may protect those dependent upon us; | 
but when death severs the tie of all others most dear, it is | 


a consolation to know that our prudence and foresight 
have made provision for the wants to which we can no 
longer minister; and the man who has the power, and neg- 
lects the opportunity, of providing in this way for the com- 
fort and independence of his family, fails in the duty 
which he owes to them and himself. Therefore let every 


one who bas not obiained a policy of Insurance upon his | 


life no longer neglect this imperative duty. GREAT CARE 
SHOULD BE MANIFESTED IN THE SELECTION OF A COMPANY. 
The 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

Offers the following highly important essentials: 

It is a strictly Mutual Company ; 

It ha# had Twenty Years’ Business Experience ; 

It has large Accumulated Assets ; 

It gives Liberal Assistance in the payment of Premi- 
ums ; 

Its Dividends are declared Annually ; 

It is prompt in the Payment of all Losses. 


IN FACT, 


Special care in the selection of its risks, strict economy, | 


| and a safe and judicious investment of its fands, emphat- 


| 
| 


“ Superior in tone, touch, power, DuRABILITY, and ele- } 


gance of finish.” 
Call or send for circular. 
WM. B. BRADBURY. 


corner of Crosby. 


WILLIAM SELLERS & CoO., 
1,600 HAMILTON STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


MACHINISTS’, FOUNDERS’, SMITHS’ and BOILER- 
MAKERS’ TOOLS. 
SHAFTING, with Ball and Socket Bearings and Double 
Cone Vice-Couplings, admitting of the easiest possible 
adjustment. 


| 
A complete assortment of PULLEY and WHEEL PAT.- | 


TERNS, from which Castings or finished work will be 


furnished. 
RAILWAY EQUIPMENTS, TURNING and TRANSFER 


TABLES, and PIVOT BRIDGES. 
Sole Manufacturers and Licensees otf 
GIFFARD’'S INJECTOR, 
For Feeding Boilers. 
WILLIAM SELLERS. JOHN SELLERS, JR, 


improvements in Piano-fortes. 


One of the simplest and most truly valuable improve- | 


ments yet made in the Piano-forte is that invented and 
patented by 
DECKER BROTHERS, 91 BLEECKER STREET, 

in this city. By correcting the only imperfections arising 
from the use of the full iron-plate, and that, too, by not 
detracting in the slightest degree from its many positive 
advantages, the Messrs. DeckER have developed in, their 
instruments a tone at once admirable fer its purity, fal- 
nesa, prolongation, and sweetness, and the h estima- 
tion If Which their improvement is held is well shown in 
the rapidly increasing business of their firm.— 7?ridune. 


MARVIN’'S 
PATENT FIRE AND BURGLAR SAFE. 
Superior to any others in the following particulars 
They are more fire-proof. 
They are more burglar-proof. 
They are perfectly dry. 
They do not lose their fire-proof qualities by age. 
Manufactured only by 
MARVIN & CO., 265 Broadway. 
721 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Send for a descriptive Circular. 


Warerooms 425 and 427 Broome Street, 


} 
| 


ically characterize the management of this Company. 
Assets over 
$4,500,000. 


Annual Dividend, January 1, 1865, 


50 PER CENT. 


Amount Returned Premiums (Dividends) paid, 


$1,700,000. 


Amount Claims by Death paid, 


$3,500,000.. 


During its existence it has issued 
Over 36,000 Policies. 
TEN-YEARS NON-FORFEITING POLICIES. 


The New York Life Insurance Company originated, and 
was the first to bring before the public, the Ten-Year 
Non-forfeiting Plan, which has so fully commended itself 
to the judgment of thinking men that it has become the 
most popular mode of assurance, and is rapidly supersed- 
ing the old method of life-long payment. It has received 
THE UNQUALIFIED APPROVAL OF THE BEST 
| BUSINESS MEN OF THE LAND, \arge numbers of 
| hom have taken out Policies under it as an investment. 


TEN-YEARS NON-FORFEITING PLAN. 


A Party ensuring by this table, after the second year, 
cannot forfeit any part of what has been paid in, and his 
policy becomes a source of income to him while living. 


ANOTHER NEW FEATURE. 
TEN-YEARS NON-FORFEITURE ENDOW- 
MENT POLICIES. 


A party ensuring by this table the amount is received 
| by the assured himeelf, upon his attaining a specified age, 
‘While fill proM¥oh is made for death occurritg prior 

thereto. Asa sure and profitable investment for one’s 
declining years, they deserve the attention of all. These 
policies are coming into general request. The New York 


| Life Insurance Company have recently prepared A NEW '| 








UNIVERSAL CLOTHES WRINCER, 
= , WITH COG-WHEELS, 

The World's Fair in London, the Mechanics’ Institute, 
and Eleven State Fairs have decided chat 
the U. C. W. is THE BEsT. 

We also WARRANT IT THE BEST and most durable Wringer 
made, Over 200,000 have been sold, and each family can 
testify to its superior merits, . 

“It saves its cost in clothing every year.”—ORANGE 
JUDD 

“One of the most useful articles in my house.”—Mnrs, 
Henry Warp BEEcHER. 

**T heartily commend it.”-—Rev. Dr. BELLows. 


Call or send for illustrated cirewar, with testimonials, 
retail prices, and terms to salesmen. 
Money can be made rapidly selling them in every town. 
*R. C. BROWNING, Geers AGENT, 
347 Broadway, New York. 


JOHN V. FARWELL & CO., 


WHOLESALE 


DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS, 
42, 44 & 46 WABASH AVENUE, 
CHICAGO, 

AND NO. 5 COLLEGE PLACE, NEW YORK, 


DECKER &CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF PIANO-FORTES, 
419 BROOME STREET, 
One Block East of Broadway, N. Y. 


These Pianos stand unrivalled in regard to their sing- 
ing quality; volume and purity of tone; sympathetic- 
elastic, and even touch; and durability of construction, 
which enables them to remain in tune much longer than 
ordinary Pianos. 


JESSUP & MOORE, 
27 Norta# Sixt STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
128 WILLIAM STREET, New Yor«, 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS, 


Have on hand, or make to order at short notice, all quali- 
ties of Book and News Printing Papers at current market 
| prices. 


| UNITED STATES STEEL PEN WORKS, 


Factory, CAMDEN, N. J. 


| R. ESTERBROOK &CO., 
STEEL PEN MANUFACTURERS, 


» _ § 403 ARCH STREET, Philadelphia. 
| WAREHOUSES, ; 49 JOHN STREET, New York. 

| Samples and prices on application. Lote made to order 
of any pattern or stamp required. 

° CAUTION, 

These Pens are of genuine American manufacture, and 
| equal in finish, elasticity, and fineness of point to the best 
| imported. They are, therefore, sure to gain the confidence 
| of the American public. The fac-simile of our signature 

is sufficient security against foreign imitation. 


R. ESTERBROOK & CO. 
| JOSEPH CILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


| RADE MARK: aritoke, 

| arranted. 

| or Descriptiva Name, ana Designating Number. 

oe Cheap, from No. %00 to No. 761. 
eph With 

TRADE MARK: fic t 


Designating 
rmingham, — Numbers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 


For sale by 


TABLE BY WHICH THE PREMIUMS CAN ALL BE| WENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


PAID IN TEN_YEARS AND THE NON-FORFEIT- 
URE BENEFIT ALSO SECURED. 
POLICIES ISSUED IN ALL THE USUAL FORMS. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
ISAAC C, KENDALL, Vice-Pres't. 
| WILLIAM H. BEERS, Actuary, 


| $F" Parties desirous of acting as Agents will please 
| apply personally or by letter. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
| 45 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, 


‘STATIONERS, STEAM PRINTERS 
| AND 

| BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 

| Supply everything in their line at lowest prices. Every 
} kind of Writing a Account Books, Fancy and Staple 
| setionesy. Diaries for 1866, Expense Books, etc. Orders 
solicited. 
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